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Good Electric Car Lighting 


(AR lighting usually is a matter of little concern to 
the management of an electric railway or even to 
the equipment superintendent. Ordinarily in the design 
of the car a number of outlets are provided sufficient 
to give what is supposed to be adequate illumination 
with the correct size of lamps, and nothing further is 
done except to replace the lamps when they burn out. 
But ear illumination is much more than merely re- 
placing lamps as a matter of routine maintenance, as 
is seen from the article by E. E. Dorting in this week’s 
issue. His study of causes of failures shows that by 
_ far the greater number are due to bréakage of the 
_ filament. While this is to be expected on account of 
the severe shocks incident to railway service, the aver- 
age life obtained in subway service is 1,644 hours, 
against a guarantee of 1,500. 
A feature of this study that is of vital importance 
is that it pays to discard lamps after their illuminating 
_ power has been reduced a certain amount. This is, of 
course, on the assumption that production of light is 
what the lamps are installed for. Far too often the 
lamps are allowed to burn to the point of mechanical 
failure, even though the filament has broken and been 
welded together a number of times, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in illumination, or else the bulb has black- 
ened so that only a fraction of the light can get 
through. By keeping the illuminating value of the 
lamps up to standard, a smaller number is needed to 
produce the desired result. 

Illumination is the purpose for which lamps are in- 
stalled. It has a great value in the merchandising of 
transportation. So the progressive railway should see 
to it that the lamps are properly maintained, since, as 
the author states, “Light, not lamps, determines the 

- economy of car lighting.” 
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Continued Study of Rail Corrugation 
Will Bring Results 

4 AS A RESULT of years of effort, the medical profes- 
¢ X sion has firally accomplished the almost complete 
x elimination of the once dreaded typhoid fever. The 
et successful outcome of this tedious struggle might well 
¥ ‘serve as an inspiration for electric railway engineers 
who are growing weary of some of their problems. 
One such problem that has been studied for many years 
. and still remains a long way from solution is rail 
corrugation. Not a few way engineers have voiced the 
opinion that it is a waste of time to study this subject 
more, because previous investigations have not 
very far. That is not a very courageous attitude, 
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' place has been found an expensive adjunct. 


however. The harder the nut to crack, the greater 
the achievement of him who does it. 

A worth-while contribution to the study of this ques- 
tion is made in this issue by I. E. Church, who has 
made extensive investigations of rail corrugation on 
the Pittsburgh Railways. The evidence in this case 
points to there being an important relation between 
tightness of gage and corrugation of rail. Some inter- 
esting observations concerning the effect of rigidity or 
flexibility in the structure are also made. Of course 
there is nothing very novel in these conclusions. But 
it is not the novel theory that usually turns out to be 
right. Rather it is the theory which has been tested 
again and again, and confirmed. 

It appears to be quite generally believed now that 
rail corrugation is the result of any one or a combina- 
tion of several different causes.. Among these are 
wheel slippage on curves, condition of the rolling stock, 
irregularities in gage and nature of the track struc- 
ture. Not all electric railway engineers agree on the 
relative importance of these different factors, nor do 
they agree concerning the effects produced by each. 
But the more we can learn from authoritative sources 
concerning actual conditions and results in various 
places, the further we are advanced along the road to 
an ultimate solution. 


Putting Car Lubrication 
on a Higher Level 


HE day is passing when oil for use about an 

electric railway may be stored in any dark corner 
where odds and ends of equipment of various sorts are 
tossed, and where sand or sawdust must be thrown 
on the floor to soak up the slopped oil. The use of any 
shed or lean-to for the storage of oils, where there is 
only a part of a floor, and where rain can flood the 
Then, too, 
the use of an old leaky coffee pot or a tin can for meas- 
uring and issuing lubricants has likewise gone into the 
discard. 

Alert mechanical men now realize the importance of 
having the oil house carefully arranged and know 
that economy in oil should start at that point. The 
survey on storage and handling of oils, published else- 
where in this issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
shows that 60 per cent of the electric railway shops 
included have provided oil storage facilities equipped 
with modern storage tanks. These oil houses provide 
places for the immediate transfer of the oils to proper 
storage tanks as soon as they are delivered. These 


This is the issue in July that is devoted essentially to maintenance subjects 
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tanks can be kept clean and painted at intervals. In 
general they are plainly labeled to show their contents. 
The use of measuring pumps for the issue of oil has 
stopped slopping and waste, as well as mistakes in the 
amounts drawn off. Concrete floors fitted with drains 
assist in the work of keeping all the parts clean. 

The storage of greases which are too heavy to flow 
with any degree of rapidity without excessive heating 
must be in the shipping containers. In general, lubri- 
cants of this nature can best be handled by using a 
clean paddle or spoon, or in cold weather a knife, to 
remove the necessary quantities to fill smaller contain- 
ers which can be carried to the parts to be lubricated. 
For the protection of greases stored in barrels or drums 
a special removable cover can be used, which will reduce 
the danger of getting dirt into the interior. 

How much of this changed attitude on the part of 
railway shop men is due to the stand taken by the fire 
insurance men against carelessness in the handling of 
inflammable materials it is hard to say. Certainly 
this factor has been one that has played a great part 
in the improvement of conditions. Apart from any 
reduction of insurance premiums, the regulations which 
now apply are worth all they cost in saving of lubri- 
cants and in better lubrication. 

Of course, the men engaged in the work of oiling 
have a dirty job. The improvement in working con- 
ditions that has come from the better storage and 
handling methods tends to attract a better class of men. 
The importance of the work is being recognized by shop 
managements, and those men assigned to the work are 
being chosen accordingly. 

All these things are steps forward and should lead 
to gratifying results. There are, however, some rail- 
ways that have not yet learned the lesson. If an 
analysis of lubricating troubles and high oil costs on 
such properties is made, undoubtedly it will show 
the importance of cleanliness, and through it a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of lubricants and an 
increase in their lubricating value by keeping foreign 
material out. 


Study Your 
Shop Organization 


HE most efficient shops are those where the men 
are kept busy continuously doing the particular 
class of work to which they are best suited. If a high- 
class mechanic has to leave his work to assist in moving 
some heavy piece of equipment, or if he is required to 
go to the storeroom to obtain some needed material, 
.he not only is doing work which a lower paid employee 
could do just as well, but his work is interrupted, 
which reduces his efficiency and in many cases an over- 
crowded machine tool is allowed to stand idle. The 
greatest production and efficiency in a railway shop 
results only when sufficient auxiliary mechanical equip- 
ment is provided so that each shopman is kept at work 
steadily. 
Electric railway shops encounter many condition 
that make it hard to maintain an efficient working 
organization. Most roads require all of the rolling 
stock that they can put on the streets for their morning 
and evening rush service. Cars due for inspection are 
thus not placed in the shop until late in the morning 
and they must be released in time for the evening 
rush hour. Also, cars that are being overhauled must 


be put through the shop and returned to service | 


promptly. It requires a considerable amount of serious 


effort on the part of foremen so to organize their work | 


that men are kept busy who work in the inspection and 
overhauling of cars. Also on small properties: work- 
men must be shifted from one job to another, since 
there is an insufficient amount of: work of any particular 
type to keep a man busy continuously. 


Efficiency under conditions such as these requires 


planning and laying out of work ahead, or else the men 
will be forced to loaf though they may have no inclina- 
tion to do so. 

In these days, when much attention is being paid to 


modernization, railway managers are giving increased - 


attention to unit costs for repairs. The loss in man- 
hours is one that requires close attention if it is to be 
overcome. But it is an item that must receive close 
study if low repair costs are to be secured. 


Material-Handling Devices 
an Essential Part of Shop Equipment 
HAT it. is necessary to have efficient material- 


handling equipment if the greatest efficiency is to _ 


be obtained from the shop machinery is well known 
to all electric wailway executives. Nevertheless there 
are many electric railway shops which are badly lacking 
in material-handling devices. A notable example of this 
was disclosed in a recent survey made by the editors of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL on machine tool equip- 
ment. Two electric railway shops had recently pur- 
chased modern wheel lathes identical in every respect. 
Yet one railway was obtaining nearly twice the output 
from its wheel lathe that the other obtained. 

An analysis of the reason for this discrepancy in pro- 
duction showed that it was due entirely to the differ- 
ence in facilities for getting the wheels into and out 
of the lathe. The railway shop which was handling 
its wheels most efficiently had two additional tracks 
installed for moving the wheels to and away from the 
lathe and had provided modern jib cranes for handling 
the wheels. In the other shop it had been attempted 
to use the devices and arrangements which were in- 
stalled before the purchase of the new lathe, but which 
were improperly located for the most efficient handling 
of material. The men operating the two lathes were 
equal in efficiency at turning the wheels after they 
were once in position, but the inadequate facilities of 
the one shop not only reduced the total efficiency of the 
man while he was working, but he was also led away 
from the lathe and from his work so that there was a 
loss of time. 

This comparison indicates that a survey of the pres- 
ent material-handling equipment in the shop of any 
electric railway is desirable, if for nothing more than 
to determine if the best methods are in use. In many 
cases such a survey should produce beneficial results 
and increase production. The installation of new, up- 
to-date machinery is but one link in the chain of shop 
efficiency. An increased rate of output from a machine 
without adequate equipment for- handling the material 
will not give the desired production. Using skilled 
and high-priced labor for work which should be done 
by material-handling equipment is expensive. Lower 
costs and increased production quite likely will result 


from a careful study of the conditions in nearly any | 


shop. 
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Oil Storage and Handling Practice 


} Information Obtained from 57 Electric Railways Shows that Careful Storage of Lubricants Eliminates 
Waste, Prevents Contamination, Minimizes Fire Hazard and Facilitates Keeping of Records— 


Increased Use of Buses by Railways Makes Necessary Storage of Gasoline in Quantity 


railways is of vital importance on account of the 
7 fire hazard involved, which is also reflected in 
_ the insurance rate. To determine current practice a 
survey was conducted by the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL covering the storage, handling and reclamation 
of lubricants, as well as the storage of gasoline, turpen- 
tine, alcohol and paint oils. The information was 
obtained in connection with the survey of lubricating 
methods of 57 electric railways published in the May 17 
issue of this paper. 
Aside from the fire hazard which accompanies the 
_ storage of any lubricant, it is necessary to provide ade- 
_ quate storage and handling facilities in order to insure 
cleanliness. The most perfect lubricant will fall short 
of its intended purpose and cause trouble if stored or 
handled in such a manner as to become contaminated. 
A dry, fireproof structure or at least a special room 
set apart for lubricants is a primary requirement. In 
addition, where the expense is justified, storage tanks 
with self-measuring pumps, heating coils and adequate 
equipment for installing and handling the drums and 
_ shipping containers should be provided. Such an oil 
storage may appear somewhat costly, and consequently 
- certain railways which are close to oil supply depots 
have set aside small sections of the storeroom or 
_ carhouse for the storage of lubricants. Usually the oils 
are kept in the shipping containers in which they are 
_ received from the dealer. 


Parive storage of the various oils used by electric 


OIL HOUSES SHOULD BE FIREPROOF 


- Where an oil house is warranted, it should whenever 
possible be of fireproof construction throughout. Brick, 
_ tile or concrete walls and floors, a tile, metal or slate 
roof, or a ceiling built on to steel beams or rafters 
are standard. The floor should-be fitted with drains, 
and every provision taken to insure easy cleaning. Most 
_ railways are using comparatively small buildings for oil 
pt storage purposes. Information was obtained as to the 
_ size of buildings and rooms used for storage and is 
_ shown in tabulated form in the accompanying table. 
_ The space reported varies from a minimum of 32 sq.ft. 
_ to a maximum of 5,000 sq.ft. A total of 21,245 sq.ft. 
was reported by 35 companies operating 15,438 cars. 
_ This is an average of 1.38 sq.ft. of storage’ space 
per car. 
_ The Manual of the American Electric Railway Engi- 
bs neering Association contains a design of oil house for 
4 use of railway companies operating from 100 to 150 
cars. The size of the oil house given in this design is 
14 ft. x 21 ft. in size. This is a space of from 2 to 3 
sq.ft. per car. Six companies owning 180 to 108 total 
_ cars and 144 to 85 passenger cars give dimensions of 
oil storage houses that average 2.38 sq.ft. per car for 
all cars and 2.94 sq.ft. per car for passenger cars only. 
This corresponds very closely with the space recom- 
mended by the A.E.R.E.A. 
_ Information received from the railways in this sur- 
vey indicates that in general a fireproof construction 
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Three Views in Paint and Oil Storage House of New York Central 
Railroad at Harmon, N. Y. 


similar to that given in the Engineering Manual is 
being used. The separate oil houses reported are made 
of cement or brick with cement floors. Some railways 
have underground tank storage, particularly where 
such inflammable forms of oil as gasoline or paint oils 
are stored. 
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Oil House of Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric 
Railroad at Naval Academy Junction 


As to the various methods of storage in the oil house, 
24 railways state that they use oil storage tanks, 10 
additional railways use both tanks and drums for the 
storage of their lubricants, and 23 railways store their 
lubricants entirely in barrels or drums. In any railway 
the type, number and size of storage tanks that should 
be installed will depend upon the volume and nature of 
the lubricants to be stored. Some roads prefer to keep 
all tankage below the floor level. This enables the main 
floor to be used for receiving and delivering lubricants. 
This area can be devoted to delivery pumps and other 
necessary accessories. On small properties where the 
quantities used are small, it may be advisable in the 
interests of economy to keep lubricants in the shipping 
containers during the entire period of storage rather 
than to plan to transfer them to tanks. 


ADEQUATE FILLING AND MEASURING FACILITIES 
A PAYING INVESTMENT 


From the results that have been obtained it is evident 
that adequate containers, filling devices and provisions 
for measuring the lubricant as it is given out, as by 
means of self-measuring pumps, are paying investments 
since much waste of oil is eliminated, time is saved and 
the fire hazards are reduced. With modern equipment, 


At Left—Oil House and Saturation Tank of Louisville Railway. 


records of quantities received and supplied are more 
easily kept and measurements are more reliable. 
Improved equipment also adds considerably to the 
morale of the working force by improving the appear- 
ance of the oil house and giving the oiler some pride 
in his job. 

FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN OIL HOUSE DESIGN 


There are several factors that should be considered in 
the design of an oil storage house. These include 
(1) the type of building construction and materials 
entering into the oil house or oil room; (2) the storage 
tanks and accessory equipment necessary, such as heat- 
ing coils, etc.; 
equipment for the efficient transfer of lubricating prod- 
ucts and their shipping containers; (4) satisfactory 
equipment for measuring oils in order that a suitable 
record can be kept; (5) provisions in the arrangement 
of the equipment desirable where oils are to be distrib- 
uted to various departments or to several shops; (6) 
the extent to which semi-solid lubricants are used by the 
railway, and (7) the method of keeping records and 
managing the oil house for efficient operation. 

The value of orderly oil-house operation and properly 
kept records of daily, weekly and monthly oil consump- 
tion cannot be overestimated. The effect on the morale 
of the shop employees and the economies in the con- 
sumption of lubricant that can be obtained will be 
surprising, when employees must follow a definite 
procedure in obtaining their necessary oil supplies, with 
an accurate record kept of their consumption. Infor- 
mation obtained in the survey included some details of 
the oiling organization of different railways and the 
various systems used for recording and keeping track 
of withdrawals. Most railways have men definitely 
assigned to the oiling work, as by this method the men 
become more expert in packing the various bearings 
and their care, and understand better the necessity for 
keeping the oil clean and the bearings properly lubri- 
cated. Some foremen have found it advantageous to 
tabulate various detailed lubricating data. These records 
displayed in the carhouse for the information of the 
oilers enable them to locate a particular motor or com- 
pressor which is using more oil than the average. An 
investigation can then be made to determine the cause 
and so prevent serious trouble. 

The storage and general supply of lubricants usually 
is handled by the storage department. Of the 57 
railways included in this survey, 51 gave definite infor- 


At Right—Storage for Turpentine, Oil and 
Alcohol in New Everett Shops of Boston Elevated Railway 
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mation in regard to their method of withdrawing and 
checking oil. Of these 51 railways, 42 stated that oil 
is issued from the general storeroom on requisition. 
The most general method is to withdraw the oil as 
required, lubricating materials being handled in the 
same manner as other railway supplies. This method 
is used by 28 roads, and 14 others stated that definite 
amounts are withdrawn at intervals. Of these latter 
14 roads, three allowed withdrawals in barrel lots, two 
reported withdrawals by 5-gal. lots, and three roads 
stated that a day’s supply is withdrawn at a time. Four 
roads reported that oil is issued as needed, but that 
- storeroom orders are only given by the master mechanic 
or foreman at regular intervals and for the quantity 
as shown by the measuring pumps. 

Orders for withdrawals are usually signed by the 
foreman in charge of the carhouse or by the master 
mechanic. These are recorded and tabulated. It is 
quite general practice to have monthly statements made 
showing the material on hand the first of each month, 
the material received and the material used during the 

month. EHighteen railways state that definite monthly 
checks are taken, according to this method. The oil 
checking sheets are usually made by the company’s 
auditor, and duplicate records are sent to the carhouse 
foreman in addition to the various officials who are 
interested. 4 

On some roads the oil house is in charge of a sep- 
arate man. In such cases requisitions are usually 
issued on the storeroom, and a copy of the requisition 
is retained by the oil-house foreman when oil is 
withdrawn. On fifteen railways oil is taken care of by 
carhouse foremen or shop departments and is not han- 
dled by the storage department. 


» The quantities of various lubricants used are followed 


_ oil for lubricating shop tools. 


_ reclaimed oil for freight cars, for trolley bases and door 


up very closely by representatives of the oil companies 
who visit the railway properties, and the electric rail- 
Ways are materially assisted by these representatives 
for the helpful methods which they introduce and the 
expert advice which they give. These men have the 
confidence of the various oilers and the men intimately 
‘connected with the work and co-operate enthusiastically 
toward securing improvements for better lubricating 
methods. 


ONLY 40 PER CENT OF RAILWAYS RECLAIM OIL 


From the replies received in this survey it is evident 
that many railways are not giving the attention to 
reclaiming lubricating oils that the subject warrants. 
Of the 57 railways from which information was re- 
ceived, 34 railways, or 60 per cent of the total, replied 
that they do not reclaim lubricating oils and 23 railways 

do reclaim oils. Four of the companies which at 
present have no method of reclaiming oils contemplate 
installing some sort of.a system. 

Information was also obtained as to the use made 

, of reclaimed oils. Of the 23 railways that do reclaim 


_ lubricating oils seven use the reclaimed oil for lubri- 


cating truck parts such as center plates, side bearings 
and for various brake parts and door slides. Six 
additional railways reported the use of reclaimed oil 
for journal bearings. Three use the reclaimed oil in 


_ air compressors and two others use the reclaimed 


4 One railway uses 


engines, for automobiles, for track and general oiling, 
and one road uses reclaimed oil in the same manner 


as new oil. 
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TABLE I—STORAGE SPACE PROVIDED FOR LUBRICANTS ON 35 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


—Storage Space Provided for Lubricants— 


Cars Owned Dimensions, Sq.Ft. 
Total Passenger Ft. Sq.Ft. per Car 
18 16 12x 16 192 10.67 
36 30 4x8 32 0.89 
36 24 14x 20 280 7.78 
79 39 50 x 100 5,000 63.29 
93 87 10 x 20 200 2.15 
103 85 9x 28 252 2.45 
Nz 91 10x 15 and 12 x 16 342 2.80 
151 126 2s Zz 144 0.95 
166 114 12 x 18 and 20 x 30 816 4.9] 
172 152 aan vA 289 1.68 
180 144 12 x 20 240 133 
183 164 6x 12 72 0.39 
205 191 14x 20 280 1.36 
210 80 12x 16 192 0.91 
214 209 20 x 20 400 1.87 
223 200 10 x 20 200 0.90 
234 220 [3.x 23) 299 1.28 
253 175 21 x 31 651 2.57 
254 242 14x 14 196 0.77 
266 249 10 x 40 400 1.50 
288 230 10 x 20 260 0.70 
346 231 5 each 10 x 12 600 1.84 
327 140 12 x 30 360 1.10 
320 274 25 x 40 1,000 2.86 
js 358 214 152x115, 225 0.62 
384 178 16 x 30 480 1.26 
409 229 20 x 60 ,200 2393, 
435 223 18 x 45 and 19 x 61 1,969 4.52 
404 407 10 x 20 and 20 x 3) 800 eee? 
510 400 10 x 20 200 0.39 
547 414 9x I2and 9x 14 234 4.28 
930 738 20 x 30 600 0.6¢ 
1,469 1,246 2 floors 20 x 40 800 0.54 
1,850 1,709 4each 10x 15 600 0.32 
3,592 3,106 30 x 50 1,500 0.42 
15,438 12,377 21,245 1.38 


‘Due to the increased number of gasoline-driven serv- 
ice trucks by electric railways, and the fact that many 
electric railway companies are now operating buses, 
the proper storage of gasoline is an additional problem. 
In this survey information was obtained as to the num- 
ber of service trucks, tower wagons, dump trucks, buses 
and other gasoline-driven equipment used by electric 
railways, as well as the quantities of gasoline used and 
methods of supplying the gasoline. A total of 951 
service trucks, 280 buses, 73 tower wagons, 60 auto- 
mobiles’and 52 dump trucks are operated by 51 rail- 
ways. There were but six railways out of the 57 
included in this survey that did not have some kind of 
gasoline-driven equipment. Replies from 50 roads 
regarding the quantities of gasoline used showed a total 
weekly consumption of 67,231 gal., or an average of 
1,345 gal. per property. Of these 50 railways, 40 have 
their own garages, from which gasoline is supplied. 
Six companies stated that they obtain their supplies 
from filling stations and five additional railways obtain 
their supplies from both their own garages and filling 
stations. 

The equipment and methods of storing gasoline fol- 
low the same general lines as are used for the storage 
of turpentine, alcohol and paint oils by electric rail- 
ways. Of the various methods used in storing these, as 
given in replies from 53 railways, 22 roads reported 
that they store the oils in the original drums; nine 
roads reported the use of both drums and fireproof 
tanks, and eight additional roads use fireproof tanks 
alone. Nine roads reported that very little oil of this 
nature is stored, and that this is usually in small cans. 
Five additional railways reported that they store oils 
in both drums and tanks. 

Information obtained as to the various quantities of 
alcohol, turpentine and paint oils that are stored was 
obtained from 26 companies. Of these, 11 reported the 
storage of small quantities ranging from 5 to 50 gal. 
Eight additional companies reported storage in lots of 
from 50 to 250 gal.; three reported quantities of 450 
to 850 gal., and four of the larger properties reported 
storage of from 1,100 to 5,500 gal. 
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T THE present time in this country there are 
approximately 1,250,000 outlets in electric car 
service in which the lighting can only be arranged 
by connecting five lamps in series. The lamps for this 
class of lighting are known as Mazda “B”’ street rail- 
way lamps and require the utmost skill in manufacture 
due to the close selection which is necessary for series 
burning. Lamp manufacturers have divided this group 
of railway lamps into four sizes, namely, 23, 36, 56 and 
94 watt, and supply any of these wattages for five in 
series on 525, 550, 575, 600, 625 and 650 volts. Of 
these four types the demand by consumers averages 
-about 40 per cent of the 23-watt, 40 per cent of the 
36-watt, 15 per cent of the 56-watt and 5 per cent of 
the 94-watt sizes. The following table gives a com- 
plete description of these lamps: 


STREET RAILWAY MAZDA B LAMPS 


Mean 
Rated Lumens 
Initial per Stand- 
Nom- Rated Lumens Cent ar 
inal Initial per of Hours Pack- List 
Watts Bulb* Lumens Watt Initial Life Amp. age Prices 
23 SIZ +224 9.6 87 1,500 0.214 120 $0.30 
36 «6 S19 $382 10.1 85 1,500 0.342 120 .30 
56 «821 +603 10.3 81 1500 0.519 120 sD 
94 §243 $1,032 10.4 74 1,500 0.863 50 -90 


* All these lamps have standard medium screw base. 
t The lumens given cover only lamps for five in series used on 575 volts. 
The lumens for other lamps are in proportion to the volts. 


From this table it will be noted that the average life 
as guaranteed by the manufacturer is 1,500 hours. 
This of course is determined by running life tests 
on the various sizes and then applying the proper initial 
lumens per watt rating. In this connection it is inter- 
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Light, Not Lamps, Determines Economy 
| of Car Lighting | 


Analysis Shows Light to Be the Thing Purchased in Car Lighting— 
Old Lamps Should Be Discarded—Lamps and Power for Lighting 
Cars Cost Interborough Rapid Transit Company $125,964 per Year 


Byer. 


Lighting Engineer Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York | 
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Regardless of what type the lamps may be or the class, 
of lighting for which they may be used—residential, _ 


industrial, railway, etc.—the average length of service 
per lamp should be governed by the cost of that lamp, 
the cost per kilowatt-hour of energy, and the fixed cost 
per socket per thousand burning hours. 

For example, let us assume that the cost per kilowatt- 
hour delivered from the third rails in electric car light- 


| 
4 


' 


ing is 2 cents, the lamp a 36-watt size costing 22 cents | 


net, and the fixed cost per socket per thousand burning 
hours 0.015 cents. 


Hk 


By calculation we find that the 


average life per lamp should be about 1,900 hours. On 
the other hand the life per lamp should be much longer ~ 


for cheaper power and vice versa for more expensive 
power. 
determined by calculation can only be controlled in 


Up to the present time this life per lamp as — 


service by a lamp which will withstand the severe 


shock and constant vibration. 
the 56 and 94-watt types are strong enough, but their 
application to car lighting is confined strictly to center 
deck arrangement, on account of the fewer outlets per 
car due to the high individual wattage rating of same. 
This does not give a good uniform distribution of 
light throughout the entire car. In addition the char- 
acteristic curves of the 56 and 94-watt lamps for lumen 
maintenance throughout life are very unsatisfactory on 
account of bulb blackening. 

In the following table the actual cost of lighting is 
illustrated, because after all it is light that we are buy- 
ing. Again using a 2 cents per kilowatt-hour lighting 
cost and referring to the table headed “Street Railway 
Mazda ‘B’ Lamps” the following is determined: 


COST OF LIGHTING PER LAMP 


Mean 
: et Lumens, Energy Total 
Nominal Initial per Cent of Hours Consumed, Energy 

Watts Lumens Initial Life Kw.-Hr. Cost 
23 224 87 1,500 34.5 $0.69 

36 382 85 1,500 54. 1.08 

56 603 81 1,500 84.0 1.68 

94 1,032 74 1,500 141.0 2.82 


Total Cents per 
Lamp Total Tnitial Mean i 
Cost Cost Lumens Lumens lLumen-Hours 
$0.21 $0.90 286,000 f 254,540 3.51 
0.21 1.29 573,000 498,510 2.23 
0.245 1.925 904,500 750,735 2 AZ 
0.63 3.45 1,145,520 2.23 


Note: Above data calculated for nominal watts rating or assuming the d.c. circuit 


averages 575 volts. 


esting to know that in the past five years, due to im- 
provements in manufacture, for the same life (1,500 
hours) the initial lumens per watt rating have been 
increased 15 per cent, thereby giving more light for 
the same power consumption. Of course this life 
testing is done under ideal conditions with the lamps 
receiving no shock or vibration. However, the life of a 
lamp, which has been placed at 1,500 hours for railway 
lamps, is an arbitrary figure. It is not used as a basis 
for determining a rebate, if the lamp does not give that 
length of service. In subway car lighting the results 
in service showed an average life of 1,644 hours. 


Lamp cost based on 30 per cent discount from the list price. 


From these figures, one deduces that the 23-watt size 
is the most costly based on manufacturer’s data, and 
that the 56-watt lamp is slightly more economical than 
the 36 or 94-watt types. However, this company has 
standardized on the 36-watt type and after keeping 
accurate records of life in service together with the 
results obtained in the way.of proper light distribution 
throughout the car, we have been convinced that this is 
the most practical lamp due to the high lumen main- 
tenance during life. 

The service life record was obtained by running a 
ten-car test train over the systems, both elevated and 


In this respect probably ~ 


= | 


n 
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Twenty-five 36-Watt Lamps with Shades Furnish Ilumination for 
| j a Subway Car of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
subway, and noting the conditions of the lamps that 
failed due to various causes. The following table shows 


_the cause of failure of the two groups of lamps: 


(4 


j 


INSPECTION OF DEAD LAMPS TO DETERMINE CAUSE OF FAILURE 


Flevated Subway 
u Cars Cars 

Failure Per Cent Per Cent 
Broken filament (fair life).................. 17.5 33.0 
Broken filament (short life). . 42.0 53.0 
Burnt out (fairlife)....... 17.5 13.0 

Burnt out (short life)...... 5) is 

Broken tip (filament unbroken) 10.2 a 
Wroken hookv.5s<.0.4.¢ 556% 3.5 1.0 

Loose base. ... NS COAERS Sy eno 5.8 nae 
Total lamps inspected, elevated ca 86 Subway cars 100 


Another record of lamp failure on subway cars clearly 

__~ shows that broken filament is the cause of 80 per cent 

of the removals, while only 6 per cent are removed 

___ because of burned out filament. Even with this high 

ratio of broken filaments the average life of the 171 
lamps observed was 1,592 hours. 


si) 2 30 40 50 6 70 8&0 
y Per Cent Average Total Life 
Performance Curves of Mazda B Railway Lamps 


Burning Five in Series - 


90. 100 0 10 


INSPECTION OF 171 LAMPS IN SUBWAY CARS TO DETERMINE 
CAUSE OF FAILURE 


ff. Cause of Removal Number of Lamps Per Cent 
Broken Hlanientit amor sane uncle Na deatin ss cae, 138 80.0 
BUG OU eter AL ee eee é 10 6.0 
LiOGS6 DARE, san aise Rett EN ML De aie 2 3) 
Initerlodksin tie desea Oe INT te.e GE Mekals 10 6,0 
Broken/billbjand rode a). iva ss ah eee sted 2 1.3 
Brokentbuttomrod Mee rncers. tia chou. hoe cae 2 1.3 
Broken Tipe. acorn eek hah caste Le Oe 6 BAN) 
Air leaks rien spec ae oat Ihab ty Aaa k 1 0.6 
Total 100.0 


NI 


Considering these same 171 lamps from a light effi- 
ciency angle it was found that the average lumens at 
failure was about 70 per cent of the initial lumens. 
This indicates that the average lumen maintenance was 
87 per cent during life, which checks the curve for 
36-watt lamps. 

Another inspection of the test lamps disclosed the 
fact that 94 lamps had from one to nine interlocks, that 
is, shortened filaments due to the welding of broken 
strands. However, of this number only in ten cases 
had interlocks caused the failure. The average number 
of interlocks per lamp was nearly two, while for lamps 
with 70 per cent and 60 per cent of the initial lumens, 
the average interlocks was 2.5. 


INSPECTION OF 171 36-WATT LAMPS 


For bulb condition 4 
Condition of bulb (blackening)............... Indeterminate A BevOueD 
INEM Der/ORLAUNS taps cess oe euihe «A See mae ates 1 103942223) 
where A = 80 per cent, B = 70 per cent, C = 60 per cent and D = 50 per cent of 
the transmission of clear glass. 

For interlocks 
Number of interlocks....... Indeterminate 0 ! 2 
Number of lamps.......... 35 ADE 2 Aelo 


Average number of‘interlocks per lamp = 1.95 tae 
Average number of interlocks in B and C class bulb condition = 2.5 


SA. e Os gra Satay 
ARC ae Lia PS) | 


That buying light is an important factor in the oper- 
ation of the rolling stock of Manhattan Elevated and 
subway cars of the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany is shown in the following tabulation: 


MAZDA “B” RAILWAY LAMPS CONSUMED AND COST OF LIGHTING 


CARS ONLY 
INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 
Yrar 1923 
Number of Lamps Replaced 
Month Subway Manhattan ‘*L” 
ATARI ex COs EOL oie aE ELA fom Weir ig Olcacenicy svacinnia ctid 12,900 9,845 
tae Soh ayaa’ RANGA, lean Mie] erceae iar Micali cea Cyd : 12,700 7,445 
Le CRE AID aes Sod ke, RAO aogioh! tn Hise reer 13,200 9,710 
J.Gay 0 Reape Eee LER ictoree Mah the Bal ess OES 18,000 6,215 
Vicar Miers aoe. cas, CREA Shoe ee ke ston tole 10,600 5,111 
PETC. eed TE Boe ete peat lha WisrereraloLeretens 15,400 3,900 
REPELS 5 as Yonec case io lai Nya genie RMR re aa Ts ney 15,809 2,190 
PR Chae tiert seis eats poy cet se eyn ee aah eae a ean 15,100 6,249 
Meptemberes ysis ates nea fragt ere eae ede ede 12,400 5,300 
@atobens hey oe seata: oh die sok Re eae nen 10,700 6,360 
Io wera ber ti cledcranit sensu aba tay archaea reenieiet e 12,000 ,400 
AWE GETADEN 2 ero a sesea ico Mase Che lebesens toate tis 15,600 5,660 
Dro Ach Dae I ee Om cc Fre eners Ac 5 car Ph a 164,400 74,376 
Average per MONTH. Miiclysinicieisele ctetaelaria ciel 13,700 6,198 
Total active cars average. ......... cee eee 1,957 1,925 
Niimber of outlets. <2 Liss «nets etncyesieeer a elete sin « 50,882 48,125 
(26 per car) (25 per car) 
Number of lamps, 1923... 0 en cee c en aee es 164,400 74,376 
Lamps per outlet per year..... EST setae oni see 3u23 1.54 
Average burning hours per outlet per year....... 5,300 2,190 
Hours life per lamp. ... 6020 sinic see amaleininie «alse 1,644 1,422 
Total cost of lamps per year..........+++++e05- $33,338 $15,128 
(19.84 cents net and 0.50 cents etching) 
Actual watts per outlet... 00... 565.2 s een e ees 35 33 
Total kilowatt-hours 1923.........0.ceeeeeee: 9,438,611 3,477,993 
Cost kilowatt-hours, coaland water............ $56,631 $20,867 
($0.006 per kw.-hr.) 
Summary 
Gost Of CNEL Ey. yn cerns hodiale Pade wep agten risitba ncaa ate $33,338 $15,128 
WORT ORDOWEIe eed ies seam ce eter ner rahe uitecatoudie a 56,631 20,867 
LETS eee euk eae peseater I bamehsl n Seabee ay Meee OO, aye $89,969 $35,995 
Grandi totate tees re stat inoper inst agate ai iadeu ete $125,964 


Although $125,964 is a significant figure, lighting of 
the cars is only a portion of the total lighting cost 
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on this property, which for a year averages approxi- 
mately $350,000 for power and $150,000 for lamps. 

In the subway and “L” cars there are 100,000 36-watt 
lamps. This type of lamp fulfills the requirements for 
side lighting and is more economical than the 23-watt 
lamp, the other possible choice for this type of illumina- 
tion. However, the 36-watt does not stand the shocks 
and vibrations as well as the higher wattage lamps. 

While the argument may be advanced that 56 and 
94-watt lamps are mechanically strong enough to with- 
stand the shock, it will be found that due to the exces- 
sive bulb blackening characteristic of these higher 
wattage vacuum lamps they are more expensive to 
operate. It would be better to remove the lamp after 
60 per cent of its life had been spent than to continue 
to burn it to 100 per cent life and receive less and less 
illumination per watt-hour consumed. This is true on 
any large diameter filament used in a vacuum lamp. 
With an investment of 243 cents in the 56-watt and 63 
cents in the 94-watt the upkeep or power cost (assum- 
ing 2 cents per kw.-hr.) over the last 40 per cent of its 
life amounts to more than twice the cost of a new lamp. 
It is evident that during the latter half of the lamp’s 
life the efficiency drops off rapidly. The accompanying 
chart shows this. Notice how closely the 23 and 36-watt 
curves run together, with the 56-watt lamp curve falling 
off decidedly more, and that for the 94-watt lamp, from 
50 per cent life on to burnout, dropping even more 
sharply than the 56-watt size. 


Replacing Rail on Old Track 


Foundations 


Wood Block Fillers Cut to Make Flangeway and Permit 
Use of Low T-Rail—Planks Support 7-In. Girder 
Rail, Replacing 9-In. Rail Previously Used. 


HE excellent condition of some old creosoted wood 

ties and concrete track foundation recently led the 
Memphis Street Railway, Memphis, Tenn., to adopt two 
unusual expedients in order to preserve ties and foun- 
dation when replacing the old rail with new rail of 
a different height. In one case the original rail was 
so low that it was difficult to install new rail level 
with the pavement. In another case the removal of 
high rail left a space to be filled. 
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Planks Under the Rail Permit the Substitution of 7-In. for 9-In. 
Rail without Disturbance to the Track Foundation 


When the railway began the reconstruction of a track 
which had been originally built with 70-lb. 42-in. T-rail 
it was found that the creosoted ties laid in 1910 were 
still in good condition. Because the available space 
between the top of the ties and the surface of the 
pavement was too small, it was impossible to use 7-in. 
grooved girder rail, which is now the company’s stand- 
ard. As an alternative it was decided to use 5-in. 80-lb. 
T-rail and cut wood blocks to form flangeways. 

These blocks were cut at the mill to such a shape 


that one edge fits snugly under the head of the rail 
and the top of the block is.about level with the tread — 


of the rail, making a flangeway of approximately the 
same dimensions as in the standard A.E.R.E.A. 7-in. 
grooved girder rail. Concrete base with an asphalt 
surface was then laid. In doing this work the 
railway found it important to pour the concrete soon 
after laying the wood blocks, so that traffic would not 
break their edges. 

On Main Street, when it became necessary a short 
time ago to replace the old 9-in. tram rail, it was again 
desired to preserve the old track foundation and the 
still serviceable creosoted ties laid in 1905. The method 
adopted was to lay 2-in. creosoted pine planks length- 
wise under the rail. In this way the new 7-in. rail was 
laid on the same ties which had formerly carried the 
9-in. rail and the tread was brought to approximately 
the same level. Tie plates were used over each tie 
between the rail and the plank and two screw spikes 
run through from the rail into the tie. The paving 


used is the same as that with the T-rail, concrete with 
an asphalt surface. 


No. 1. Wood Blocks Laid Alongside 5-In. T-Rail in Memphis to Form a Flangeway. No. 2. The Edges of the Blocks Are Beveled to Fit 


Under the Rail Head. 


No. 3. The Finished Job Has Nearly the Same Appearance as with Grooved Girder Rail 


No. 4. Holes for Screw Spikes Are Bored ‘with a Long-Handled Bit 


mney ue | 
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How Rail Corrugation 
Has Been Eliminated in Pittsburgh 


} ee Investigations Were Made of the Circumstances Under 


| Which in the Past Corrugation Developed and a Track 


Structure Was Designed 


to Prevent Its Recurrence 


By I. E. Charch 


S A RESULT of careful studies of rail corrugation, 
| A considerable data have been collected by the Pitts- 
burgh Railways from which probable explanations 
| of the cause of this phenomenon have been deduced. 
| Of greater importance, however, is the fact that study 
_ of the conditions under which in the past corrugations 
__ have developed has led to the design of a standard type 

of track structure which is practically free from trouble 
of this sort. 
The Pittsburgh Railways was a particularly good 
field in which to make these investigations, because so 
| Many different rail sections and types of track structure 
are in use. For many years track construction was 
practically uniform. Then within the space of a com- 
paratively few years nearly everything relating to the 
track in paved streets was changed. A heavier, higher 
_ rail was adopted. From 6-in. and 7-in. rail, a change 
was made to 9-in., and about the same time a change 
from bessemer to open hearth rails. Thermit and 
electric welded joints replaced bolted joints. Brick or 
- stone pavement laid in sand was superseded by con- 
crete. This made an excellent street for automobiles, 
but resulted in much more serious trouble from cor- 
rugation. With the old structure corrugations devel- 
oped to some extent, principally on curves and 
approaches to bridges, but on a much smaller scale 
‘than with the new structure where miles of straight 
track from one to three years old showed corrugations. 
On many railways corrugations did not become 
bothersome until concrete was used extensively in track 
construction. It was natural, therefore, that the solid 
type of foundation and pavement should be blamed for 
corrugated track, but this cannot be proved. In Pitts- 
burgh there are corrugated rails where no concrete is 
used and also solid track construction with rails in as 
_ good shape as ever. Where concrete is used, however, 


more care must be exercised in construction, particu- 
larly as regards foundation, alignment and gage. 

With the old 7-in., 70-lb. tram rail it was almost 
impossible to keep the track from getting wide. So 
while it was generally conceded that there should be 
4 in. to 4 in. between wheel and track gage, it became 
the habit to tighten up the gage, the theory being that 
‘St will get wide soon enough.” 

With the use of 7-in., 122-lb. and 9-in., 134-lb. Trilby 
rail this same practice was followed. This, with the 
concrete construction now in general use, holds the 
track to gage for several years. In some cases it seems 
that the track must have tightened, due probably to the 
expansion and contraction of the rail. 

On the Pittsburgh Railways we have no record of 
any corrugation occurring previous to 1915. Up to 
that time our standard was the tram girder rail, mostly 
7-in. rail, although considerable 9-in. rail was used be- 
tween 1910 and 1915. The foundation, the method of 
paving and the rail joints were different from the 
present standard. We have, however, some tram rail 
left over from previous construction that has been 
laid more recently in accordance with modern methods 
of construction. 

It was stated by men long on the system that the 
old tram rail never corrugated. An inspection made by 
the writer of rail 20 years old nevertheless showed 
ecrrugations 4 in. to 8 in. long that were hardly notice- 
able in service, although 0.015 in. deep. Some of this 
track when reinforced and brought to standard gage 
developed shorter corrugations 13 in. to 3 in. long which 
were very noticeable. Another significant fact was that 
the 9-in. tram rail showed more of a tendency to cor- 
rugate than did the 7-in. rail. 

Coming to the newer rail, which is of the Trilby 
7-in., 122-lb. and 9-in., 134-lb. section, we found great 


| 
| Assistant Superintendent of Carhouses, Pittsburgh Railways 
| 
| 


i Location | 


Date of Construction 


Gage Corrugations 


Forbes St., Court House to Brady St Prior Cou lose crecc ws ot: }in. to} in. wide..... Scarce. 
Forbes St., Craft Ave. to Murray Ave 1915, A 1918, 1922.. $i in. tight to 3 in. wide Throughout. 
Fifth Ave., Sixth Ave. to CraigSt......... Priorto1915.... 3.6.0... din. to} in, wide..... Few except on curves. 
Fifth Ave., Craig St. to Highland St.. Pon ae 19151918; 1919. 00.....-. Standard to}in. tight Throughout. 
Beetenmaa oh pt. to Main St.*. 0. be. ce. ce ee ene cea eee Prior to 1915, relined 1921 Standardto}in. wide Very few. | 
- Penn Ave., Main St. to Negley Ave............0ccceeeeeeees 1917 Standard to }in. tight Wherever tight. 
Penn Ave., Negley Ave. to Highland St. . Standard. to}in. tight Wherever tight. 
Frankstown Ave., Lincoln toOakwood...... ai in. tof in. tight..... Very Bee 
_ Frankstown Ave., Oakwood to Tioga........ din. to din. tight..... Vers bad. 
North Side-Brighton Road, outbound. . Standard ede, Sh Seta nfrequent. 
North Side-Brighton Road, inboun Pin widereneecrnens 


North Ave., Monetay, Jarvella aed 4 Jackson 
East Ohio St., Heinz to City Line. . apace be 
Eighth Ave., ‘Ann to EATS i oa gee Sea eee 
_ Eighth Ave., Hays Jct. to 7th Ave.t.. se isarcd ne 
_ Fifth Ave., 2nd aoe POANDISE: hoi. RO eA eS ae 


iers ‘Ave.. Gratton inboundf.. 
Chartiers MerNieKieces ROOKBT s... cas aces be vec seeeee eee 


* 125-lb. rail. 


None. F 3 
Slight on standard section; bad on tight section. 
Scarce. 

Slight. 

None. 


Standard to } in. tight 
tin, to fin. tight..... 
Standard to + in. tight 


None. 
Slightly throughout. 
None. 
creat in a few spots. 


Sane alight i in spots. 
Very slight on standard sections 


Standard to } in. wide 
+ 7-in., 122-lb. rail. 


x Note—Rail is 9-in., 134-Ib. section except where otherwise specified. 


“ 
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variation in the matter of corrugation. One section 
half a mile long laid in 1915 showed no corrugations, 
while another half-mile section on the same street laid 
in 1920 was considerably corrugated. On the first 
section, about one-third of the joints were thermit 
welded, the others being bolted, while all the joints on 
the second section were thermit welded. There was no 
other constructional difference except that the first sec- 
tion was about 4 in. wide of gage while the second 
section was about 4 in. tight of gage. This gave us an 
idea. A check was then made of the gage at various 
places where the rails were corrugated and at other 
points where no corrugation was visible. A brief sum- 
mary of our experience appeared in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Feb. 16, 1924, page 256. Details are 
given in the accompanying table. 

It will be seen that the intensity of corrugation fol- 
lows closely the condition of. tight gage. In fact, about 
90 per cent of our track in which serious corrugations 
have developed is standard gage or less than standard. 
In this connection it is interesting to note a report 
recently made by one of our supervisors. 

“On Butler Street between 34th and 48th Streets, 
there are no signs of any corrugations. The gage is 
5 ft. 24 in. or slightly wider; at no point is it tight. 
Between 48th and 52nd Streets the gage is irregular, 
running from 5 ft. 23 in. to 5 ft. 2% in. In all places 
where gage is correct or only zs in. tight there are but 
few corrugations and these very slight, but in places 
where it is more than zs in. tight, corrugations are 
frequent and their depth is greater the tighter the gage. 
Between 52nd and 62nd Streets, the track in most cases 
is about 4 in. tight, and in this stretch the corrugations 
are worse than on any other section of Butler Street. 
Even in this stretch at points where gage is correct 
or only xs in. tight there are no corrugations. 

“On Forbes Street between Oakland and Craig 
Streets, conditions are the same as on Butler Street. 
The track here in places is 4 in. tight and in other 
places it approaches correct gage, and in all cases the 
rule seems to be, the tighter the gage the heavier and 
more frequent are the corrugations.. On Forbes Street 
between Atwood and Halket Streets the track is tight, 
gage being between xv in. and 4 in. narrow. The 
corrugations are not nearly so bad here as in the stretch 
between Craig and Oakland Streets. 

“Fifth Avenue between Craig and Highland has an 
irregular gage, most of it being from 3 in. to 3 in. 
tight. The corrugations were bad in this stretch. 
In many cases. they are returning after being ground 
eut, and in most such cases the gage measures tighter 
than where they are not returning. 

“On Liberty Avenue between Center and Millvale 
Avenues, where corrugations are showing up, the gage 
is from zs in. to * in. tight. The stretch on Wood 
Street between Tioga and Hill Streets, which was cor- 
rugated badly but last year was resurfaced, regaged 
and corrugations ground out, shows no signs of cor- 
rugations returning. We resurfaced, regaged and 
ground out the corrugations on a stretch of 600 ft. of 
badly corrugated track on Forbes‘ Street between 
Semple and Halket Streets, and no corrugations have 

“On Highland Avenue between Stanton and Bryant 
Streets small corrugations had appeared in many places, 
but with the exception of a large radius curve near 
Bryant Street the corrugations have now disappeared. 

“From this inspection I concluded that tight gage 
is the principal contributing factor causing corruga- 


tions. I think the reason they show up to such a 
imbedded in concrete that in case of tight track the 
wheels cannot move rails out to sufficient gage clearance. | 
The wheels are therefore alternately rising and falling, i) 
and exerting differing pressure on the head of the rail. | 
The stress on the flanges of the wheels in tight track } 
may also cause excessive vibrations, which would not — 
be the case provided the rails were sufficiently far | 
apart. Probably in old type work where concrete was | 
not used, even if track was laid tight, the wheels would i) 
quickly force them out to sufficient gage, and even if | 
corrugations appeared while the gage was tight, they | 
were rolled out after the oe had loosened up or beam 
forced out to wider gage.” 

Another factor that has proved to be a cause of 
corrugation is poor or wet foundation. By digging up 
the track in a number of places where corrugations | 
were bad, we found the ties from 3 in. to 13 in. below the | 
base of the rail. This left the rail unsupported at these © 
points so it would sink during the passage of a car 
over it. The claim was made that the corrugations” 
came first and the vibration due to them loosened the | 
rail and pounded the foundation loose. This was hard 
to disprove, but a good argument to the contrary was 
that after grinding the corrugations out of such a 
track, they reappeared at the low points very soon. 

A test was made to demonstrate this point by inter- 
changing pieces of rail on two widely separated pieces 
of track, one corrugated and the other not corrugated. — 
The loose track was resurfaced and the corrugations | 
ground out about a year ago. Up to the present time 
no corrugations have reappeared. The section of cor- 
rugated rail gradually lost its roughness, until now it 
is as smooth as the rail adjacent to it. 


PRESENT STANDARD TRACK STRUCTURE 
DoES NOT CORRUGATE 


With our present type of construction, where a good © 
heavy bed of ballast is laid under heavy wooden ties — 
which support the rail, we are thoroughly convinced © 
that we can build track that will not corrugate. Having 
come to this conclusion, we have lost interest in the 
theoretical question as to what action takes place caus- 
ing rails to corrugate. 

All rail is now laid on heavy wooden ties as the best 
known method of securing a resilient support to absorb 
vibrations caused by the normal action of the cars run- 
ning over them. Track is so laid that nowhere is it 
less than 4 in. wider than the wheel gage of the cars. 
It can be even wider if the guard will permit. The’ 
foundation for the ballast is solid and well drained. 
Ballast is well packed under the ties and confined suffi- 
ciently to prevent it from being pounded out of place. 
Special care is exercised in getting the track true as 
to level and alignment when concrete pavement is used. 

In order to get rid of the corrugations we already 
had, we realigned and resurfaced the worst sections and 
ground the rail smooth with a reciprocating grinder. 
The corrugations on track so treated show no signs 
of returning. Track not so badly corrugated was 
simply ground without resurfacing. On part of 
this track corrugations returned to some extent. After 
operating the reciprocating grinder a few months, it 
became apparent that we needed about six similar 
machines, or must develop some faster method of 
grinding. It was therefore decided to fit up a car 


with four sets of the same grinding bricks as used on 


the reciprocating grinder. At first this car was used 
during the day, running with the traffic over certain 
| sections. It was found, however, that better results 
| could be obtained by several trips back and forth over 
| a short stretch of about 1,000 ft., and this could be 
| best done at night when traffic was much lighter. , 
The car is a retired single-truck unit that happened 
to be particularly suited to the installation of this 
| _ grinding equipment. The girders for holding the brick 
_ boxes were made part of the truck frame. Each brick 
_ box, containing four bricks 23 in. x 4 in., is hung from 
a 6-in. x 10-in. air cylinder which is attached to the 
ear by means of braces fastened to the side sills. 
Thus the car body acts as a weight to hold the bricks 
on the rails, with the air in the cylinder and the car 
_ body springs as cushions to take care of unevenness. 
_ The air cylinders are controlled by a three-way valve 
-at the hand of the motorman so the bricks can be in- 
_ stantly raised or lowered as stretches of corrugated or 
_ uncorrugated track are approached. This is also very 
handy in crossing over special work or going around 
‘sharp curves. There is a total pressure of about 10,000 
- |b. on the 16 bricks and it was found necessary to 


‘spots. 
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install two 100-hp. motors to propel the car. This car 
was found particularly useful on grades and curves 
where the reciprocating grinder could not be used. 

A water tank is mounted inside the car with pipes 
supplying water to the rail ahead of the grinding 
bricks. A hose with a hydrant adapter is carried on 
the car so the tank can be filled from the city hydrants 
as is needed. 

The cost of grinding. with the reciprocating grinder 
averages about 15 cents per foot, exclusive of the power 
taken by the motor. The cost of grinding with the car 
averages about 7 cents per foot, including the power 
taken from the line. The speed of grinding averages 
about five times as fast as the reciprocating grinder. 
In other words, the car does the work of five reciproca- 
ting grinders at one-half the cost, besides causing much 
less interruption to traffic. 

, With this car and the reciprocating grinder, we have 
got ahead of the corrugations on our system. We are 
using this car now to take out slightly corrugated 
Used in this way, the corrugations can be re- 
moved from a stretch of several thousand feet of single 
track in one night. 


Better Concrete Results from Field Tests 


How the Capital Traction Company Has Improved the Quality of Concrete Pavement in 
Washington by Careful Measurement of the Quantities of Materials Used— 
Track Structure Consists of T-Rails on Rock-Ballasted Chestnut Ties 


Avenue, Washington, D. C., about a year ago, 
it was necessary for the Capital Traction Com- 
pany to resurface between its tracks and pave with 
-eoncrete to conform to the 
work being done by the 
city. On this job the slump 
test for the continued in- 
_. spection of the concrete 
mix was used for the first 
time bythecompany. The 
results of the first year of 
service of this pavement 
have been so satisfactory 
that unless some better 
_ method is developed for 
regulating the consistency 
ix of concrete, R. H. Dal- 
_ gleish, chief engineer, in- 
tends to use this test on 
; all future work. 
- 
B 


r) D:; to the general resurfacing of Connecticut wheel flanges. 
i. 
4 


_ The construction used 

on this street consists of 
 5-in, T-rail on chestnut 
: ties supported by rock 
ballast, pneumatically 
tamped. Above the ballast 
is a layer of concrete ex- 
_ tending from the bottom 
of the ties to the top of 
the rail. Special care was 
taken to leave a groove 
inside the rail sufficiently 
wide and deep to permit 
_ passage of the largest 


A 15-Lb. Roller Was Used to Bring the Mortar to the Surface 


A cross-section of this track structure 
is shown in an accompanying sketch. 

Particular attention was paid in mixing the concrete 
to insure the use of proper proportions of the various 
materials. Small boxes, 
such as shown in an ac- 
companying illustration, 
were used for measuring 
the aggregate. The pro- 
portions of the mixture, 
which were 1:1.9:3.8, were 
carefully watched by in- 
spectors. The aggregate 
used for the greater part 
of this job was coarse sand 
with crushed bluestone 
running up to 4 in. in size. 
Some gravel was used, 
however, because the rail- 
way was unable to get a 
sufficient quantity of stone. 

Concrete was poured 
from the mixer to position 
in the track structure by 
ametalchute. It was then 
tamped around the ties 
and rail by hand and fin- 
ished by rolling with a 
15-Ib. roller. This weight 
has been found by the 
railway to be just heavy 
enough to bring the mor- 
tar to the top of the mix- 
ture and produce a smooth 
finish. The surface was 
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Track on Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C., Tamped and Ready for the Concrete to Be Poured 


Final Finishing of the Surface Was Done by Dragging It with a 
Piece of 3-In. Hose 


then troweled and finished by dragging a-piece of ?-in. 
hose along the top. 

As the amount of water in mixing concrete is such 
an important factor in determining its ultimate 
strength, it was thought to be absolutely essential on 
this job that the proper consistency be definitely deter- 
mined and that the mixture be kept uniform. Foremen 
of concrete gangs often are inclined to use more 
water than necessary. This is done in order that the 
surface can be made smooth more readily than when 


Making Slump Tests of Concrete on the Connecticut 
Avenue Resurfacing Job 


the water content is kept low. Wet concrete 


is also 


more easily poured and tamped. Some work was done 


in Washington in the recent past in which concrete 
was poured and then rolled in order to get a compressed 
mass. This process, however, merely squeezed out the 
water, and if the mixture had been made with less water 
in the first place, equally good results: would have been 
obtained without the necessity for rolling. 

By using concrete mixture with a low water content, 
and regulating its consistency by field tests, the railway 
has obtained a structure with double the compression 
strength of that built by the city alongside the track. 
The slump test was the method adopted for keeping 
the amount of water uniform. The standard cone 


specified by the Portland Cement Association was used. 
Concrete was poured into the cone and tamped with a 
The cone 


g-in. round rod in order to eliminate voids. 


E6880 Te SSS 55 SS 
ere Bike a, : ee 
en 2 eae aE 876 a2 a2n anna nn nanan 
‘Concrete paving furnished by D.C. 


Standard Concrete Roadbed Construction Used on 
Connecticut Avenue 


The Concrete Mixture Has a Low Water 


Content, 
but Flows Easily : 
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‘was then removed immediately and the concrete allowed 

to stand for 3 minutes before being measured. "The 
allowable limit of slump was 2 in., and in no case during 
| the work was the limit exceeded. As a matter of fact 
slumps of % in. to # in. were the rule. The use of the 
| slump test required considerable care, but the results 
‘accomplished were so satisfactory that the railway is 
_ enthusiastic over this form of field test. 


During the process of this work cars were operated 
on single track using surface crossovers. After the, 
concrete was poured it was kept wet for ten days by 
sprinkling with a hose, and traffic was not allowed on 
the resurfaced track until the last batch of concrete 
had set for that length of time. This was thought to 
be sufficient time to prevent any cracking of the con- 
crete along the rails. 


Trolley Breaks Cut Over 70 per Cent 


Investigations in Detroit Into Means of Flexible Suspension Continue—Drop Forgings 
' Still Used for Overhead Material—Electric Switches Have 
Been Changed to the Power On Type 


Te car card repro- 
duced on this page 
was carried ina 
conspicuous place on the 
ears of the Department of 
Street Railways during 
May. Graphically, the 
same records are shown in 


of irregular service. 
Average breaks per day 
May 15, 1922 to Dec. 31, 1922-5.8 
Jan. 1, 1923 to Dec. 31, 1923--2.6 
Jan. 1,1924 to April 15, 1924-1.6 


FOR BETTER SERVICE ; 


Delays cause inconvenience to both riders and tréijiimen. The following statistics on 
trolley wire breaks show we are progressing in our efforts to eliminate one of the chief causes 


We hope to reduce this further 
BOARD OF STREET RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 


Railway during 1921 and 
922.8 Uhusnes thes «total 
street railway single- 
track mileage in the de- 
partment as of June 30, 
1923, is 373.86 miles. 
The overhead construc- 
tion on Division 1 is, of 


Average number of hours delay per day 
1 hour 24 minutes 
25 minutes 
18 minutes 


greater detail and for a 
‘longer period in the ac- 
companying table and 
the chart on this page. Both give results of extended 
study into the causes and remedies of breakdowns in the 
overhead system. Parts of this story were published in 
the issues of this paper for May 19, 1923 (page 845) and 
Sept. 15, 1923 (pages 411 and 431). Developments since 
those dates form the basis of the present article. 


CONDITIONS ON THE OVERHEAD STRUCTURE 


The track of the Detroit Department of Street Rail- 
ways is made up of two parts, namely, (1) 62.74 single- 
track miles, built by the city of Detroit between April 1, 
1920, and June 30, 1923, and (2) 311.12 single-track 
miles acquired by purchase of the Detroit United 


NUMBER OF TROLLEY BREAKS, DEPARTMENT 
STREET RAILWAYS, DETROIT 


OF 


This Car Card Gives Very Significant Facts of How Trolley 
Breaks Were Reduced in Detroit 


course, largely new, and 
the lines in this division 
in general do not carry as 
heavy traffic as the lines in Division 2. On this 
division records are available as to wheel movement, 
trolley breaks, etc. The overhead construction on 
Division 2 is considerably older, except as parts have 
been renewed since the purchase of the system by the 
city, and the records of wire installation, wheel move- 
ment, causes of failure, etc., are not available prior to 
May 15, 1922, when the. property was acquired. 

An accompanying table shows the most common 
causes of trolley breaks on the two divisions. - 

These data were compiled last year from 311 breaks, 
covering about 33 months operation. 


A NEW SPECIFICATION FOR HARD-DRAWN TROLLEY 
WIRE HAS BEEN DEVELOPED 


With the exception of about 2 miles of No. 00 Phono- 


ae ie rae electric wire and 25 miles of No. 00 iron wire on 
ota. aoe . 
ane Trolley Average Delay Delay Division No. 2, and about 11 miles of No. 00 Phono- 
eri reaks per Day to Cars to Cars F F Peet har Z 
May 15-22 to Dee. 31-22 1,335 5.8 Zee ier 2 mtn: electric wire on Division No. 1, the trolley wire of the 
Jan. 1-23 to Dec. 31-23 950 2.6 153 hrs. 25min. gystem is No. 00 round, hard-drawn copper. Up to 
Jan. 1-24 to Mar. 31-24 147 1.6 28 hrs. 18 min, ; 2 
about the first of this year all new trolley wire was 
bn sevscereencepteseeennee DUR Ownership only --~-------------~ Bee DUR. and DSR. Ownership ~-----rbger----veeeenen neon D.S.R. Ownership ------------ Aenceeeeee >| 
DS.R. started to operate ifs DUR. city lines purchased 
as | | ‘contructed lines Jan./5,192/ | by DSR. May 15, 1922 
40 4 400 fs 
2 Curve of car-miles 
= 350 ings i DSR. revenue, non-revenue,and service. 
T= e~Curve of trolley wire breaks DU.R. revenue, non-revenue,and service. 
Be 300 a Es ae Sree = 
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phy se 
«, = 6 250 4 =e ae of new tro/ley wire installations 
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This Chart Shows the Relation Between Trolley Breaks, Car-Miles and 
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Miles of Track in Detroit During the Last Few Years 
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purchased under the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association specification Dw3b. Two objec- 
tions were found, however, with this specification. The 
first was with the minimum and maximum tensile 
strength in pounds per square inch called for in the 
specification. This for the 183,200 circ.mil area used 
on the system was minimum 51,600, maximum 56,000 
lb. To get this maximum tensile strength manufac- 
turers sometimes found it necessary to anneal the wire 
between passes. In consequence, in the new specifica- 
tions, the maximum tensile strength is omitted entirely. 
At the same time the minimum tensile strength for the 
No. 00 wire was raised from 51,600 te 54,500 as 
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Trolley Wheel Now Standard in Detroit 


laboratory experiments showed that this new minimum 
could be met. 

The other principal change made in the specification 
was to specify a maximum elongation. The standard 
specification calls for an elongation of 2.80 per cent in 
10 in. The department’s revised specification calls for 
this elongation as a minimum, with a maximum elonga- 
tion of 4 per cent. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN FLEXIBLE SUSPENSION 
ARE BEING CONTINUED 


Experiments with flexible suspension of the trolley 
wire at hangers still continue. In the article which 
appeared in the May 19, 1923, issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, already mentioned, the use of a 
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CAUSES OF TROLLEY BREAKS, DEPARTMENT OF 
: STREETRAIL WAYS, DETROIT 


Division No. | Division No. 2 
1. Worn wire 11 per cent 41 per cent 
2. Flaws in wire (a) ..... 16 per cent I per cent 
3. Crystallization of wire. 29 per cent 40 per cent 
4. Wild poles............. 30 per cent per cent 
5. Broken line hardware (b) . 5 per cent 4 per cent 
6. Burnt down (c)......... 4 per cent 7 per cent 
7. Broken poles or spans 0 per cent 1 per cent 
8. Unknown cause 5 per cent 2 per cent 


(a) Such as factory splice breaks, spots burnt by arcing, ete. 
(b) Broken ears, splicers, etc. 
(c) Burnt down by direct ground contacts. 


spring hanger was described. Recent experiments have 
been with cushioning ears, the cushioning effect being 
obtained through a layer of felt or lead. This strip is 
about #s in. thick and is laid in the center of the groove - 
of the ear before the sides of the ear are clinched over 
the trolley wire. The purpose is to reduce the blow from 
impact and consequent arcing when the trolley wheel 
jumps while passing under an ear. Tests have not 
been conducted long enough to determine which of these 
materials is better or whether either is of help. In the 
meantime 100 spring hangers of the kind described in 
the issue of May 19, 1923, have been installed, a num- 
ber under steam railroad bridges, where the hangers are 
rigidly attached to the trolley trough and do not get 
the benefit of the flexibility of a span wire. 

Examination of trolley ‘breaks at ears shows that the | 
wire is most apt to break at the center of the ear, and 
it is hoped that with the development described proper 
reduction in these troubles will be obtained. With the 
exception of a small number of 15-in. ears, a 12-in. ear 
with an average weight of 14 oz. is used on all straight 
construction. 

All test material in the overhead line, whether 
hangers, frogs, strains or crossings, is painted red. 
The reason for this is that if any of it is removed by 
an emergency crew, owing to failure or any other 
cause, the crew will make a record of when and where 
the overhead part was removed and turn this record 
into the electrical engineering department so that its 
files will be complete. 

The department is still using drop forgings instead 
of malleable iron for certain of its miscellaneous over- . 
head parts, such as pull-overs, bull rings, strain plates, 4 
etc., which are subject to heavy strain and blows, as 


A Good Piece of Overhead Wiring at Double-Track Crossing and Curves, Detroit 


ay 19, 1924 


HMieeribed on pages 411 and 431 of the issue of Sept. 15, 
1923. It has been found that these materials last much 
longer, especially in cold weather. The order for pull- 
overs of this kind was supplied by the Drew Electric & 
‘Manufacturing Company. The drop-forged steel is 
‘protected by galvanizing or sherardizing, according 
to the American Electric Railway Engineering Asso- 
| ciation standard specification Df 2b. 
_ Good results are also being obtained with the adjust- 
ron pressed-steel overhead frog, mentioned in the 
issue of May 19, 1923. The arms of this frog are 
automatically adjustable from 8 deg. to 20 deg., so that 
they can take their natural angle when the overhead 
construction is being erected. Frogs of this kind have 
been up for two years and are still in good condition. 
An important merit of this design is that the same 
frog is suitable for a variety of branch-offs. In conse- 
quence, the stock in the storehouse and that which has 
to be carried on the emergency trucks is very much less. 
This reduces the weight which has to be carried on 
the truck. 
The department is also trying out an air-break sec- 


| 


tion insulator, with a condenser on the top to extinguish . 


the arc automatically. This section insulator is being 
developed by the General Electric Company. The 
ordinary type of section insulator was adequate for city 
‘ears, but the heavy interurban cars operating over the 
system often drew an arc across the insulator, damag- 
ing or destroying it. 


MAINTENANCE OF OVERHEAD PARTS 


Worn-out overhead frogs and section insulators and 
other overhead parts capable of being reclaimed by 
welding are being repaired in this way. The welding 

division does this work on rainy days when outside 
_work is impracticable. The practice is for all parts of 
this kind to be examined during odd hours by the 
emergency crews, as they are familiar with this type 
of equipment and know what can be salvaged. The rest 
of the material is then turned over to scrap. 


TROLLEY WHEELS 


The standard trolley wheel used in Detroit is shown 
in an accompanying illustration. The composition is: 


eer Per Sere) Sie cr aleiB Yea) a (073 Sieye\ sha, o,0'ls, wie) 29 3a Teja satisl's 90 per cent 
EMI tierce eevee lin -cielle a\s.'s) ree 01s lass. « ose ore ocsie % ole, 0/0 8 per cent 
Zinc MM ar Patel sels) Wyeir leis’ etafein are ef bialel's oeare & 2 per cent 


_ Enough phosphorus is added to bring the Brinell 
_hardness up to approximately 90. 

. A graphite bushing with case-hardened pin is used 
instead of a hollow pin filled with grease, and the de- 

_ partment believes that the present practice of using a 
Per little oil on the contact springs has been an 

important factor in increasing the life of this wheel. 
- Two years ago the average life of trolley wheels on the 

city system was 2,500 miles. Now it is averaging 

15,000 miles. Inspectors are instructed to place a few 

_ drops of oil on the contact springs every four or five 
i To discourage over-oiling they are provided with 
small oil cans with the smallest possible spouts. 

_ Of course, the improvements in alignment of the 
3 overhead construction and a partial elimination of steel 
wire have also had a great deal to do with increasing 
the life’ of the wheels. 


iii ELECTRIC TRACK SWITCHES 


ot eed part of the track, the electric track switch 
is so closely related to the oyerhead construction, be- 
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Typical Single-Track Overhead Wiring at Curve 


cause of its use of a contactor, that a reference to the 
practice of the department in connection with the opera- 
tion of track switches is appropriate in an article on 
overhead construction. All switches are now being 
changed to the ‘power on” type, or the kind in which 
the motorman passes under the contactor with power 
on when he wants the switch thrown and with power off 
when he does not want the switch thrown. Originally, 
some of the switches were of the “power on and power 
off” class, or those in which the operator uses power 
when going under the contactor if he wants to take the 
curve to the right, and does not use power when he 
wants to take the curve to the left. The change in 
type of switch used to the “power on” type is being 
made for two reasons. 

The first is that tests have shown that with the 
“power on” type, the number of power applications is 
only about one-half that of the other type. The second 
is because the “power on” switch has been found to 
reduce derailments. With a 50-ft. car the contactor 
has to be back at least 55 ft. from the switch, and 
if two cars are running close together, especially if 
the first car is a safety car, it is not impossible for the 
second car to pass under the contactor before the first 
car has passed through the switch. If the switch is 
thrown while the first car is still on it, a derailment 
will occur. 

It is thought that the trouble resulting from the close 
following of one car by another is less likely with the 
“power on” switch than with the “power on and power 
off” switch. With the former, the motorman is trained 
to look at the switch point and so wait for the other 
car to clear it before passing under the contactor. With 
the latter kind, where power on means the switch will 
go to the left and power off that the switch will go to 
the right, he becomes so accustomed to operating the 
controller so that the switch point will go in the direc- 
tion he wishes that he may not take care to see that the 
preceding car is clear of the switch. 

As the switch manufacturers make both kinds, and 
either kind, after installation, can easily be changed 
to the other kind, the matter of standardization is a 
simple one. 
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The Renders Forum 


Survey Shows Street Railways Sound 
BUCHANAN & LAYNG CORPORATION 


New York City, July 14, 1924. 
To the Editors: 

The letter of July 7, written by G. H. Davis to the 
editors of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, calls for some 
comment. My article was written in the first place to 
show that the street railway industry is growing even 
in the face of competition, and in the second place to 
set a standard of revenue riders per capita and revenue 
riders per car-mile so that each operating official could 
study his traffic conditions, having the data at hand 
for a large number of cities. These two questions 
should encourage a study of the underlying principles 
of the business. 

Mr. Davis’s communication reads in part as follows: 

The review of street railway traffic statistics for the 
period 1920 to 1923 inclusive in some of the cities in the 
United States having in excess of 100,000 population, 
written by J. F. Layng and published in your issue of 
June 28, shows in general a population increase with a 
decrease in revenue passengers carried. Of the 46 cities 
whose figures for 1920 and 1928 are listed, 33 show de- 
creases in revenue passengers, and of the 19 ‘cities between 
100,000 and 250,000 population all but three show decreases 
in revenue passengers between 1920 and 1923. This decline 
in rail traffic is principally due to the operation of privately 
owned automobiles, and no one can now predict the end. 

In Mr. Davis’s conclusions he apparently does not 
consider the following facts: 

1. Notwithstanding that the automotive vehicles had 
increased from 468,000 registered in 1910 to more than 
15,000,000 in 1923 each city that was listed shows 
conclusively a large increase in the total number of 
passengers carried in 1923 over 1910 and also an in- 
erease in revenue riders per car-mile and per capita 
in 1923 over 1910 in the great majority of the cities. 

2. United States Census traffic figures as quoted in 
my article confirm this conclusion. 

3. The traffic figures B. C. Cobb used in his speech 
at the Midyear Dinner of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. These figures, which were made from 
the A. E. R. A. records, show that the passengers 
carried by the electric railways of the United States 
were as follows: 


TUS rier Oi AON G AMAA Cadd cine iat aD AS 14,506,000,000 
POTS irae isis tel sede enslen folie onsale etek oat okoteee iene 14,243,000,000 
DQM eter tesssstey pra elsuve ailor oueatakene + hee e nro te meme a 14,915,000,000 
ENP ACIG L HOO aU Diaeacrmo Cita meinen eo ob, b 15,540,000,000 

se taghlo yotiegie, ass Mer akian idiot ogeheha Pelee eRe eee toate 14,574 Peotone 


4. All the data presented in the various issues of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and other publications 
showing where improvements have been made in the 
industry. 

5. All the data and facts showing the progress and 
growth of the industry as presented by the president 
and officers of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

In any forecast of the future of the transportation 
industry consideration should be given to the following: 

1. The year 1920 was a peak traffic year. This was 
caused by abnormal after-war conditions, especially 
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in some cities and manufacturing centers. Therefore y! 


it is natural for such variations in traffic as have 


occurred, but, as shown by A. E. R. A. figures, the 1923 
total traffic was greater than for 1920. \ 
2. Mr. Davis states: “Fewer advances have been 


made in this business during the twenty years just — 


ended than have occurred in almost any of our other 
basic industries.” There are few electric roads in this 


country that have not adopted modern cars, modern il 


types of track construction and improved service and 
operating methods in the period mentioned. 

3. The lash of competition is developing the industry. 
It is making real progress toward a sound financial 
future, as is evidenced by the recent attitude of the 
press and investment bankers. 

4. If the electric railway has such a doleful future 
as Mr. Davis predicts, then it will be impossible to 
finance. the co-ordinated transportation plan that he 
outlines. JI am convinced that the real basis of such 
a combine will be the present rail lines. 

5. The country cannot continue to absorb automobiles 
indefinitely at the rate at which they were produced 
during 1923. The streets of the cities will some time 
have a traffic saturation point, and delays and incon-. 
venience will then retard the extension of the use of, 
automotive vehicles. ~~ —~ 

6. In many cases the private automobile, the bus 
and the taxicab perform a service that is not within 
the province of the street car. In performing this 
service in sparsely settled districts the community is 
built up and the street car system is the gainer in the 
end. Therefore if the street car has a steadily growing 
business, it should not be the cause of alarm if another 
relatively higher cost de luxe service is helping to build 
the community. 

7. Mr. Davis entirely overlooks the relative cost of 
bus and taxicab service as compared with the cost of 
electric railway service. The public is interested in 
low fares for mass transportation and Mr. Davis does 
not undertake to say that en masse passengers can be 
transported by buses ag economically as by rail cars, 
but leaves the general impression from his article that 
the bus should supersede the trolley for a large portion 
of mass transportation. 

I believe that buses can be profitably used as feeders 
and to supplement rail car service to advantage in a 
number of instances where the traffic does not warrant 
capital investment for rail service. All records to date 
show that the yearly passengers of the entire industry 
are on the increase. On the financial side for the past 
few years the improvement is shown by the fact that 
traction securities have moved upward and are now 
looked on with more friendly eyes by shrewd investors 
and each year since 1919 there have been fewer proper- 
ties in receivership. JOHN F. LAYNG. 


The United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md., gave another radio party on June 16, broadcasting 
from Station WCAO. The program included some solo 
work and fine selections from the United Railways band 
and male chorus. All listenerszin who wrote to the 
company received a supply of literature published by 
the company giving the history of the street railways in 
Baltimore with some pictures contrasting the new and 
the old type of equipment. A very convenient directory 
of the street cars and blue bus lines was also sent out 
to the radio fans. The replies indicated that the radio 
audience numbered about 10,000 in the community. 
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Equipment Maintenance Notes 


Southern Properties 
Reduce Pull-Ins 


HE comparative statement of car 

pull-ins on the railways con- 
nected with the Electric Railway 
Association of Equipment Men, 
Southern Properties, for the first 
five months of 1924 shows the good 
work this organization is accomplish- 
ing. Figures for eight months of 
operation ended Aug. 31, 1923, were 
published in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


takes somewhat longer to compile 
the data than in the case of the pull- 
in record. For the year to date, the 
railways in Memphis, New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Little Rock and Nash- 
ville show lower maintenance cost 
than for the same period in 1923, 
while those in Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Mobile are slightly higher. Detailed 
figures for maintenance cost and 
mileage per pull-in are given. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CAR 


LL-INS 
JOURNAL for Oct. 13, 1923. For May, y he ne 
verage Mules ota. 

1924, and for the year to date, every per Chargeable Average Miles 

‘railway reporting shows a higher y,y orleans: Pull-In per Pull-In 

i is May.. tee 133,581 46,062 

Ecrage mileage per chargeable pull Yeartodate...... 110,653 29,440 

in than the same company did in Little Rock: 
: IMayaetsurnaieties 19,199 16,246 
August, 1923, excepting only the Year todate...... 21,797 17,364 
Memphis Street Railway, which Dt be weer 57,313 30,567 
showed a slightly lower average for cent date...... 28,920 16,254 
he si month. May AE 15,967 13,639 
whe 8 ngle ont As was the case Vest to date...... 20,853 16,033 
last August, New Orleans holds first Knoxvillet ae ae es 
5 5 * Sanaa ’ 1, 
place by a wide margin in the matter — Yeartodate../. 1. 17/826 11/360 
of mileage per chargeable pull-in, oo Pee o T4869 11,450 
with Nashville in second place, which ieee date. ..... 13,555 10,675 
was occupied by Memphis previously. — May............. 15,498 10,114 
: 4 Year todate...... 12,093 8,684 
Interesting figures on maintenance mobile: ; 

: Mintaro astute nee 18,881 13,48 
cost” per 1,000 car-miles are also yeetodaigs(. . 19'345 67189 
published by this association. These Pallas: Psi7ié ees 
figures, however, include only the _ Yeartodate...... 3,924 2,733 

* 5 Chattanooga: 
month of April, 1924, because it When octet che 4,392 2,969 
MAINTENANCE COST PER 1,000 CAR-MILES 
Ss a S i he B a, Sh Total 
upt an erv- quip quip op ota 
of ‘omb ice of and Ex- Mise Main- 
Equtp Cars Equip Cars Tools penses Equip. tenance 
Atlanta: 
April, 1924. eer On OmmnT4 2) UOni4eneoss80 0-07" 10,85 0.01 22.58 
Year to date, 1924.00.11. 27! USTED IGMNOM23e eor07- 8 0)1S) 10.95 0:04 - 20.26 
ASAI ONST TEMG ROG UNI mens 6G pe eee, 0079 0-07 19.62 
Year todate, 1923............ ONSOMaNa (C29 DEzame 476050104 — 1-03 ° 0.17 18.43 
Memphis: 
oni 40, re D2980" 213035, 00042 15.86 - 0.07 ~~ 1.05 21.73 
Year to date, 1924.0... 00. Mien aSae Des teee4c7 20 SONOS. 21.38 20.35 
SOS OS ne nan 0.87 14.39 0.33 4.69 0.27. 0.79 21.34 
Year todate, 1923............ E97 eee 14104500035. 9 4831) (02201. 21.07 20.95 
New Orleans: 
ertmiogtme sees... ORO S O4eet O79 4606." 10525. ..1/56 0.07 23.42 
Year todate, 1924. eZ Open eos) wen sua (024 <a1!.40. 0.08 22.59 
Year, 19 ; DAME 7O0LT 10598 122446 0048" 1,08 0.97. 35.90 
Rees ae. 1923 2.71 17.40. 0.69 12.01 0.56 0.96 1.00 35.33 
Birmingham: 
April, 1924. ee erremiea!) 40.0 016230", 010 99970 + 0:20" 1.40 29.10 
Year to date, 1924............ ERISA ON Smue7 688m VOl25 9) 1.44 23.86 
April, 1923 Peer S50) 915000) 1.00 9.7710. 0.30" 1.60 26.50 

Bee vcartodate,1923............ eAGHEEEI 4950! 11,00 7400) 0,202 1.20 26.00 
Little Rock: 

OS Ce 0 [HOD MI 2-67" 086205 6534 1.26". [0.34 23.15 

Year todate, 1924.20.70 0.17! 1.91 TensoenO S4eee 7 ale aa 64= «(0.37 24.83 

acl CEES 20 aaron IOStIS! 790 Oiled 98852-50436 © 1,33 27.39 
Year todate, 1923............ (oS memI2252=, Ole 1 9.73) 00.39. 1.33 26.08 
Knoxville: 
April, 1924. eee 20011796) 0/10) 29.60- 0.48. 0:95 s.. | “31.09 
Year to date, 1924.01.00 0 1122! (eCGeenl7 45m O36 28228" 10816) 910.30, =... 28.60 
April, 1923. ee rere 96 15273) 0823) 69,89 0/110) 0.38 >2.17. 30.47 
ae, 8 Weare hd. .*. DROOMMEDINITMeORS) eOlin7> 1a O19" 10:74 1/89 38.13 
allas: 
April, 1924. . eee On7h 3044 (0007, 75572 0.07 1.44 0:31 23.61 
ear todate, 1924..........., esse eels 83en Olt ee Bas8e ONs a, 6179. 1° 0.71, --27.93 
April, 1923, eer ONe 11:79) 0129 6.84— 0024 “1.60 1.46 23.14 
Year to date, 1923............ ON7Ge | 13.76. 1032" 7251) <On81 aie. leet iar, 
ile: 
ARI De 1.80. 22.00 0.68 5.70 1.93 0.32 32.60 
Year to date, 1924.11.12... 0. ERSEE IO 90 00-63% 5.200 193" 0.17 30.70 
April, 1923. ere 98. 5072..1.00 25,45 2.07." 0.36 26.60 
ear to date, 1923............ M97, =) 19,50 ° 0.50: 5400. 1588. 0.31 29. 20 
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Portable Armature Oven 

he Glee it sometimes happens that 

in rewinding armatures the coils 
do not fit in the armature slots ac- 
cu’ately a method to permit the coils 
to be more readily inserted by heat- 
ing is of advantage. Also by heating 
the coils after they are installed they 
soften and fit the armature slots 
more accurately so that there is less 
liability of damage from vibration 
while in service. 

To provide a means for heating 
armatures while rewinding and also 
for drying the varnish after they 
are rewound, the Harmon shops of 


Portable Oven to Be Placed Over 
Armatures for Heating 


the New York Central Railroad are 
provided with a portable oven of the 
type shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This is made of sheet 
iron, approximately ys in. thick, and 
is lined with asbestos. The size of 
this portable oven is just sufficient 
to fit over an armature, and as there 
is no bottom this can be placed in 
any location found convenient. The 
oven is provided with four handles, 
two on each side at the bottom, for 
handling by men, and the top is pro- 
vided with two rings for handling 
with a crane if found desirable. 

Heat is supplied from eight electric 
heaters mounted inside. These are 
of the ordinary cross-seat type and 
are mounted vertically. A flexible 
connection is provided which can be 
plugged in at any convenient location 
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and a switch on the end of the oven 
provides for opening and closing the 
circuit, as desired. A bank of 
lamps mounted on the end of the 
oven also serves as an indication to 
show when heat is on. 


Combination Trolley Shoe 
and Wheel 


COMBINATION trolley harp, 

shoe and wheel has recently been 
designed and patented by Hugh 
Savage, superintendent of shops 
Detroit United Lines. The cars of 
the Detroit United Lines entering 
the city of Detroit are being 
equipped with this form of current 
collector. At the time of the arbi- 
tration between the company and the 
city of Detroit on charges for the 
use of the city lines by the cars of 
the company, the city objected to the 
use of a trolley shoe unless the trol- 
ley wire was lubricated. By this 
combination the cars of the Detroit 
United Lines can use the shoe on the 
interurban lines and then, by a 
slight pull on a short piece of rope, 
the conductor can change the collec- 
tor from a shoe to a wheel. The 


Plan and Sectional Elevation of Harp, 
Wheel and Shoe, with Cross-Section 
Through Wheel Bearing 


combination has the additional ad- 
vantage that the wheel can quickly 
be substituted for the shoe when a 
car has to back up on an interurban 
division. For straight running the 
company prefers the shoe collector 
for high-speed service. 

The construction of the combina- 
tion is shown clearly in the drawing. 
The shoe holder is held on the harp 
by a pivot which passes through a 
curved slot. The purpose of this slot 
is to allow the shoe to adjust itself 
to the wire at all times, regardless 
of the variation in the height. 
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Dick’s Bosses Discuss Plans 
And He Comes Under Observation 


R. MILBURN, the new ‘general 
M manager of the Consolidated 
Railway 

who had just entered the carpenter shop 
with Thomas Mullaney, the general 
foreman, after a trip about the shops, 
stopped near where Dick Prescott was 
helping Steve, the now industrious 
old carpenter, who had spied the pair 
the moment they appeared in the 
doorway. 


The two men seemed to have been 
discussing something on which they had 
about reached a decision, but paused to 
wind up the conversation before continu- 
ing their tour of inspection. Mullaney 
was speaking earnestly. 

“Some of our foremen have been talk- 

ing about this scheme for quite a while, 
Mr. Milburn. They seen to think we 
can save something by makin’ drawings 
of maintenance parts and gettin’ some- 
body to check up all the kinds of ma- 
terial we use. I’ve heard a lot of talk, 
too, about how we can get better 
methods here in the shops.’ But when I 
get personal, the foremen all say they’re 
so busy with their regular day’s work 
they can’t think much about doin’ things 
better. Anyhow, I’ve just called a 
meeting where we're goin’ to talk over 
some of these things. Seems to me the 
best way to handle it’s to start some 
sort of engineering department.” 
_ “That’s a good way to go at it, 
Mullaney,” replied Mr. Milburn. “I’m 
considerably surprised a shop as big as 
ours has worried along so long without 
any semblance of such a department. 
Go to it and find out what the foremen 
can do to help start it.” 

“'m glad you think so, Mr. Milburn.” 

“Now just a suggestion, Mullaney, 
about how you should go at this thing 
to get some real results. You can’t 
make an engineering department by 
painting a sign on a door and putting 
in some. drawing boards. You'll have 
to get the right kind of men and give 
the plan your hearty co-operation if you 
want to get somewhere with it.” 


& Light Company, | 


“That’s goin’ to be the hard part, I’m 
afraid.” 

“You're right, Mullaney. You must 
have a man in charge who has enough 
judgment and experience to get the 
confidence and the respect of the shop 
foremen, and who can soon work up to 
your assistant. He ought to have some 
imagination and enough breadth of vision 
that he can make real suggestions for 
improvements in our practices. And 
he must have the viewpoint of the shop 
departments so he can understand their 
needs and work out ways of speeding 
up routine repair work. He ought to 
be able to get a real system and make 
the regular work standard. But still 
he shouldn’t load up the shop with a 
lot of needless red tape.” 

“T don’t know if we can get that sort 
of a man.” 

“You can if you go at it right, 
Mullaney. You'll have to give him a 
real opportunity and pay him enough 
to keep him interested. Don’t make a 
mistake and think he can show big 
results at the start, for the best sort of 
a man will need time to work the thing 
out.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Milburn. 
man can’t do it all.” 

“Of course not. Your man will have 
to build up a real department, and add 
to it as the work expands. Giving the 
plan a start is going to be hard. Sup- 
pose you begin by investigating the new 
methods you see described every week 
in the Evectric RAILWAY JOURNAL, and 
have some one look them up regularly so 
that they can be discussed at the fore- 
men’s meetings. They’re being used in 
other Places, and ought to work in our 
own shops.” 

As Mullaney was about to reply, Mr. 
Milburn’s eye chanced to light on Dick 
Prescott, and he interrupted. 

“That young fellow Prescott over 
there seems to be mighty level-headed 
for such a young chap.” 

Mullaney glanced toward Dick for a 
moment before replying. 


But one 


- Recutting Granite Blocks 


Makes Big Saving 


JN THE Cold Spring yard of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company scrap granite blocks 
‘yemoved from old track zone pave- 
ment are recut to sizes which may be 
‘used in special work or patchwork 
brick or granite paved streets. 
Four stonecutters are kept busy dur- 
ing the summer months at this work. 
| The company finds it is able to obtain 


| Four Sizes of Blocks Recut by the 
| Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
ae Light Company Are Shown 


Stonecutters use discretion in cutting the 
ald blocks into the most advantageous sizes. 


Ea small-sized blocks at approxi- 
mately one-half the cost of new 
_ stone. 
| Blocks as received. are often large 
-enough to make two recut 4-in. 
blocks. Others may be conveniently 
| recut to a 5-in. size, while some may 
be converted into 3-in. blocks only. 
| Besides these three sizes the com- 
| pany also has use for granite headers 
| for building flangeways at street 
'erossings. This size is also cut from 


the larger scrap block. 
- Cutters are paid on a piecework 
basis, which enables them to make 


ELECTRIC 


as high as $8 a day. Each day a 
company checker counts the blocks 
cut during the day and the man is 
paid on the following basis: 


5-In., 4-In., 3-In., Header, 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
COSt ase ase 23 24 1¢ 28 


As any one of the above sizes 
would cost new about 5 cents, the 
recutting saves more than 50 per 
cent of the cost of new stone. Dur- 
ing the month of May this year 
22,300 stones of various sizes were 
cut, this averaging approximately 
1,200 per day for four men. 

The old paving blocks are removed 
from ¢he street and the particular 
job order covering this work is 
credited with the quantity of stone 
removed. As new jobs require small- 
size blocks they are charged with the 
recut stone at the above prices plus 
an amount covering overhead and 
transportation. 


Low Benches Facilitate 
Motor Overhauling 


HE advantage of having 

motors raised from the floor 
while being overhauled is indicated 
in the accompanying illustration, 
showing the packing of an armature 
bearing. The use of a bench ap- 
proximately 18 in. high has been 
found a great convenience while 
overhauling motors, as workmen are 
not required to bend over while do- 
ing their work, and after the motors 
are assembled the packing of bear- 
ings preparatory to their placement 
on trucks is greatly facilitated. 
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Systematizing Car 
Inspection 


AR inspection on the lines of 

the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., has recently 
been placed on a 1,000-mile basis. 
The transportation department fur- 
nishes daily to the office of W. H. 
McAloney, superintendent of equip- 


Form 2-937—1M—11-26-23 


Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Cars for Oiling and Inspection 


All other a otore must be oiled every 1000 


miles, 


Inspection Car Bodies, Trucks, Motors, and 
Equipment must be done every 1000 miles. 


Cars Run 500 Miles Cars Run 1000 Miles 


Oiling Oiling & Inspection 


——| 


Form Showing the Carhouse Foreman What 
Cars Are to Be Inspected 


Form 2-936 2m 11-26-23 


Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
INSPECTION LIST 
OF CARS TO BE WORKED 


Jag seeeta te Dates< 


Name of Inspector 


This list to be handed to Inspector or Oiler 
by Foreman. After work is finished, will be 


handed back, signed by Inspector. 


a 


Oiling Inspection 


<a 
ons Ss 
BES 5. 

GAO 


This List, Printed on Heavy Cardboard 
Stock, Is Furnished to the Man 
Who Inspects the Cars 


ment, a statement of the mileage 
made by various cars on the second 
day preceding. From these state- 
ments the mechanical department 
compiles a continuous mileage record 
of individual cars. A list showing 
the number of cars having run 500 
miles, and of those having run 1,000 
miles, is sent each day to the fore- 
man at each carhouse. The fore- 


man then divides the work to be done 
among the different inspectors and 
oilers, furnishing to each one a list 
of the numbers of the cars on which 
he is expected to work. This list is 
printed on heavy cardboard stock so 
that the inspector can easily write 
notations on it. After the work is 
finished he signs the list and returns 
it to the foreman. This system 
supersedes one in which the chief 
reliance was on the memory of the 
foreman at the carhouse. It has 
proved to be much more satisfactory 
than the old method. 


Jig for Drilling 55 Holes 
HE maintenance of contact plows 
for the railways in New York 

City, where the underground conduit 
system is employed, is one of the 
major operations of the various rail- 
way companies. The outside protec- 
tive sheet iron casing for the plow 
requires many rivets, and these must 
be located accurately in order to 
prevent insulation breakdowns. The 
accompanying illustration shows a 
jig which is used in the shop of the 
Eighth Avenue Railroad for drilling 


Jig for Drilling Sheet Steel Plates of 
Contact Plows 


the sheet steel portions of their con- 
tact plows, which are made of No. 
10 and No. 12 gage sheet. This jig 
is provided with a number of set 
screws so that up to 12 of the steel 


sheets can be placed in position and: 


drilled at one time. As there are 55 
holes required in each sheet, it will 
be appreciated that the use of such a 
jig greatly facilitates the work of 
drilling, and also insures uniformity, 
so that the various pieces, after they 
are drilled, can be mated up and 
repairs completed without difficulty. 
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Keeping Armatures Off 


the Floor 


N THE shops of the Denver Tram- 

way the arrangement shown in the 
accompanying illustration is used to 
keep armatures off the floor while 
they are being stored in the shops 
awaiting repairs or delivery to the 
carhouses. 

The forged bars which constitute 
the supports are bent down at the 
front end, so that the armature may 
be rolled up on the rack without lift- 
ing. Old bearings placed over the 


New Equipment Available 


Simple Armature Racks Used in Denver | 


ends of the shafts protect them from| 
damage.” Small wooden wedg 
prevent the armatures from rollin 
after placing them on the racks. 


New Heavy-Duty Shaper 


N IMPROVED type of heavy-: 


duty crank shaper has recently 


been brought out by the Stockbridge 


Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Attention has been given in the de- 
sign of the crank wheel to eliminate 
overhang and increase its rigidity 
when operating at long strokes. 
Additional rigidity is obtained by 
the use of two bearings, this feature 
tending to eliminate 
chattering from goug- 
ing of the tools into 
the work. The bull gear in 
this shaper is carried be- 
tween two bearings, the 
usual hub bearing on one 
side and the outer support 
or ring bearing on the 
opposite side. The outer 
bearing is on the inside of 
the column placed close up 
to the rocker arm and con- 
sists of a ring fit- 
ting into the col- 
umn. The full 
diameter outer 
JOU Enial ote the 
bull gear revolving 
in the ring bear- 
ing is lubricated by means 
of rollers running in an oil 
well. Both bull gear and 
pinion have helical teeth. 
The ram is a box section, 
heavily ribbed with square 
guides. The wear is taken 
up by two full-length 
solid gibs without the 
use of packing. The 
gibs are bolted directly 
to the column, and the 
ram can be positioned 
and adjusted to any 


SOLID GIBS 


NOTE RING BEARING. 
BULL GEAR BE- 
TWEEN THIS AND |H 
HUB BEARING. 
NO OVERHANG 


(NO PACKING USED HERE) 


- | 


Vis C6 nl 


length of stroke without stopping| 
the machine. Eight ram speeds | 
provided. 

“The. head has a graduated swivel 
for setting to any angle and is pro-) 
vided with a clapper box of im-) 
proved design with planer type solid 
binding clamp. The clapper has 
straps and bolts instead of the 
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Heavy-Duty Crank Shaper with Single Pulley Drive 


usual tool post. The table has two 
working sides and can be removed 
easily for clamping work direct to 
the saddle. The cross feed operates 
only on the return of the ram and 
cannot be fed on the strokes. This 
eliminates breakage. The feed is 
automatic and can be varied or 
reversed while the machine is in 
motion. 

The vise is of special construction 
with a movable jaw, made in halves. 
Each half is independent of the 
other. This permits taper or irregu- 
lar shaped work to be held rigidly. 
The speed box is of the selective 
sliding gear type with ball shift. 
The shaper is driven by a constant 
speed motor of from 73 to 10 hp., 
mounted on an extension of the base. 
The regular equipment includes a 
swivel vise, table support and 
wrenches. Special attachments in- 


Sa 


ZLZLLLL 
SSE ag aG 


clude an extended circular feeding 
head, wedge chuck and a boom crane. 
The shaper has a 322-in. stroke and 
requires a working floor space of 
5 ft. x 10 ft. 4 in. The top of the 
table is 19 in: x 82 in. and has a 
vertical travel of 15 in. The auto- 
matic cross feed of the table is 36 in. 


Forced Ventilation for 


Old Motors 


DEVELOPMENT by which the 

ratings of old non-ventilated 
motors can be increased with but a 
slight increase in weight has been 
evolved by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and has been 
applied satisfactorily to a number of 
types. A ventilating system is 
applied to old type motors, in which 
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Cross-section of a Non-Ventilated Motor Arranged for Ventilation 
; with an External Fan 

5 

> 


the air is circulated by a fan mounted 
on an extension of the armature 
shaft at the commutator end of the 
motor. There are many non-ven- 
tilated motors in electric railway 
service, which are being continually 
overloaded, due to more -exacting 
service conditions. The addition of 


external fans to these motors pro- 


vides a means for increasing their 
capacity. 

An accompanying cross-section 
shows the path of the air through 
the motors. Air is drawn in at the 
pinion end through openings which 
must be provided in the motor 
frame and is then distributed 
around to the various paths or ducts 
inside. In a number of the older 
types of motors, the inspection and 
hand holes at the pinion end of the 
frame have been used as air intakes. 
The air is exhausted by the fan 
through openings in the periphery 
of the fan chamber. 

As an indication of the increased 
capacity which may be expected, the 
accompanying table gives some 
actual results which have been ac- 
complished by the application of the 
new ventilating equipment. 


Per Cent Increase in 
Continuous Rating at 


Type of Motor 300 Volts 450 Volts 


EQUEES = 2h ay eieterade eat aratcs *20 *38 
ROT SDA 2h ire eserevel uch enact 23 48 
SOC=6 ARs. cinvelerenetere ctelotee 36 55 


* Approximate, 


The new parts required for con- 
verting a motor of the old type into 
a ventilated motor include a new 
shaft with extension for the fan 
seat; a fan; locking device for the 
fan; commutator end wiper ring 
(not always required) ; new commu- 
tator end housing and fan chamber; 
air intake covers, and commutator 
end armature bearings (not always 
required). 


An External Fan Applied to a Westinghouse Type 101-B2 Motor. 


ihe Cover for the Fan Has Been Removed in the Illustration 
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Outside Factors Affect Damage Claims” 


Greater Street Congestion and the Prevalence of Traumatic Hysteria 
Suggest Greater Care in Accident Investigation 
By F. W. STOCKMAR 


Manager St. Louis District, 
Railway Audit & Inspection Company 


HE normal cost of electric railway 

damage claims will depend largely 
on the density of traffic, the condition of 
the streets and other factors, but will 
usually run from 1% per cent to 4% per 
cent of the gross receipts, with the 
average between these two figures. 
With the increasing use of automobiles, 
the increasing density of traffic and the 
increasing carelessness of pedestrians 
accident claims haye become more or 
less a menace. 


CLAIM ORGANIZATIONS 


The usual claim organization con- 
sists of a claim agent, who may or may 
not be a lawyer, and a corps of investi- 
gators whose duty it is to run down 
the claims in the shortest possible time. 
In addition the legal department usually 
has one lawyer, whose business it is to 
keep in constant touch with the claim 
agent and to prepare and handle such 
litigation as is brought against the 
company on account of accident. It is 
usual to limit the investigator as to the 
size of the claim he may settle and to 
also fix a limit for the claim agent. 
The lawyer in charge of accident and 
damage suits should also have a fixed 
limit beyond which he cannot go ex- 
cept by either conference with the gen- 
eral manager or the general manager 
and the executive committee combined. 

Where evidence has to be compiled for 
contested cases the gathering of this in- 
formation is usually left to the in- 
vestigating department, some of whose 
members may be well trained and 
others not. There are also investigators 
who are unable to determine, them- 
selves, what constitutes evidence for 
the defendant. Their reports may be 
valuable when the summing up takes 
place. 


TRAUMATIC HYSTERIA 


During the last twenty years there 
has been a constant increase of “am- 
bulance chasers,’ who, I am ashamed 
to say, receive a great deal of help from 
the medical fraternity in bringing about 
settlements. Various and sundry in- 
ternal injuries have been discovered 
and once the patient’s attention is 
called to this internal trouble—even if 
it does not exist—the power of sugges- 
tion becomes active and the patient im- 
mediately is in the grasp of what is 
now known by both the medical and 
legal fraternities as “traumatic hys- 


*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the Mid-West Claim 
Agents’ Association, Des Moines, Iowa, 
July 18-19, 1924. ; 


teria.” This in its last analysis means 
only a suggested trouble which becomes 
such an obsession that its ultimate re- 
lief can only be found in a plaster of 
greenbacks or, in other words, a settle- 
ment of the case. Yet “traumatic 
hysteria” is real. It becomes part and 
parcel of the patient. I have seen a 
ease where a man wasted away from 
225 lb. to 185 lb. and, while the com- 
pany’s attorney and physician were 
firm in the belief he was faking, there 
is no doubt in their minds or in mine 
that had the case not been settled the 
man would have died. 

Women are particularly prone to 
cases of “traumatic hysteria.” The 
term “anguish of mind, mental suffer- 
ing, etc.,” very promptly plants in a 
woman’s mind the idea that she has 
been badly used and she is entitled to 
a settlement and nothing but a settle- 
ment will ever relieve the nervous con- 
dition in which she finds herself. 
Therefore, the lawyer and the phy- 
sician become doubly culpable, first be- 
cause they are dishonest, and second, 
because they, perhaps, ruin the nervous 
system of the patient by their attitude. 

In other cases, the outside doctor 
will double up in the number of visits 
or dressings of wounds beyond those 
given to one of his own patients, the 
answer being he wants to retain his 
own patient, but any bill against the 
company is good. 


VARIATION IN STATUTORY LAW 


In different states the recovery for 
different classes of accident and even 
death differs widely. Where an acci- 
dent incapacitates a man for his daily 
vocation, his value to the community 
should be taken into consideration. In 
an accident on the electrified division 
of the New York Central some years 
ago, where there were a number of 
deaths, the payments for these deaths 
ran all the way from $10,000 up to as 
high as $50,000 and more, as there 
were a number of lawyers and other 
professional men on this train. A law 
of this character is pernicious. A 
man’s worth to his family—dead— 
should be determined by a number of 
factors, but in the opinion of the 
writer a bricklayer is as much of an 
asset to his family as would be a 
banker, and both families would be en- 
titled to the same consideration. 

Again, it should not be the province 
of the jury to assess the amount of 
damages to be given in any accident 
case. Its province should be, “Was 
the company liable?” If so, the law 


should specify the amount of settle- 
ment, just as an accident policy does. 


Many of the so-called “ambulance © 
chasing” lawyers who make a specialty } 
of accident cases are equipped with in- | 
vestigators of their own, whose busi- — 
ness it is ‘to get in touch as soon as © 
possible with people who have sus- — 
tained the injuries and caution them ~ 
not to talk with the company’s investi- , 
gators or lawyers. 2 || 
._ The services of our own company 
and those of other similar, high-class | 
organizations have been used to run 
down cases of this character, showing 
where there was collusion between the | 
lawyer, physician and claimant, where 
the patient was faking his case, etc. 
This leads ultimately to the “traumatic Sj 
hysteria” mentioned, which is one of | 
the most difficult phases of the accl. j 
dent game. a 

It is easy enough—if the legal de- | 
partment is lax and the investigators | 
careless—to permit a claimant to in- 
trench himself in an almost impregnable 
position and ultimately to acquire for 
the company a reputation of being an 
“easy mark,” which once acquired is 
one of the biggest burdens and | 
liabilities that any company has to | 
bear. Be 

A few years ago there was in this 
country a corps of athletes who were 
able to get themselves thrown from the ~ 
step of a car to the curbstone, and 
when picked up it would appear that 
every bone in their bodies was out of 
joint. In other cases of seeming — 
paralysis needles or pins might be 
stuck into almost any part of the © 
anatomy without producing the usual) 
reflex, fooling even the company’s 
physician after a long period of time. 
In one case of this kind the entire lower 
half of the man appeared to be 
paralyzed. In an endeavor to show 
that this was not true, every con- 
ceivable test was tried, but the patient 
was never caught napping. Finally, 
he was prepared for the operating 
table and heard the conversation of the — 
attending physicians and every detail 
of the proposed operation. About the 
time it became necessary to administer — 
the anesthetic the patient threw up — 
his hands and admitted that he had — 
been faking all the time, being more — 
seared of the operation than of the _ 
needles and pins with which he had 
been punctured. } f 

In the “traumatic hysteria” case 
cited above, where the man wasted 
away from 225 Ib. to 135 Ib., he 
invested the., money received—some 
$4,500—in a livery stable, and was 
sound and hearty within thirty days 
after the settlement took place. 

In the old days we used to figure in 
the purchasing of a new property that 
such outstanding litigation as was in 
the courts for injuries and damages 
could be settled for 10 per cent of the 
face value of the suits. I doubt if this 
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_ eould be done now, because the people 
. have grown much wiser. 
_ To summarize: — 
| 1. Every just claim against the com- 
| pany where liability is recognized 
by the legal department should be 
promptly settled and for the lowest 
| amount possible. In the case of a 
| large accident involving a great many 
| people, the faster the company’s 
| agents move the smaller will be the ul- 
timate amount involved. 
2. The attitude from the general 
' counsel down to the least important 
investigator in the claim department 
| should be one of “I am from Missouri, 
| you must show me.” While it is neces- 
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sary for the company to have a reputa- 
tion of being just and fair, it should 
also be recognized that the company 
does not propose to disburse money ex- 
cept for such claims. as are absolutely 
just. 

8. Careful thought should be given 
to such claims as may be doubtful but 
presage large losses, due consideration 
being given by the claim department to 
the mental attitude of the trial attor- 
ney, who likes to show the largest num- 
ber of hits and the smallest number of 
misses. 

4. Employ highly trained outside in- 
vestigators who have made a wide 
study of cases of this character. 


Latest Development in Track Material* 


European Companies Are Closely Following Improvements in Rail Manu- 


| facture—Three Standard Sections Proposed 


By E. p’Hoop 


Chief Engineer Brussels Tramway, 


, HE discussion on track construc- 
tion at this convention has been 
divided into four parts, namely: (1) 
Track material, (2) track construc- 
tion, (3) special trackwork, (4) elec- 
trical and mechanical operation of 
switches. It is the first of these sub- 
jects which has been assigned to me. 
One difficulty with the material in 
track is that the differences between 
the requirements of rails for electric 


Brussels, Belgium 


tenance is difficult and expensive, and 
it is subject to the wear of the wheels 
of miscellaneous vehicles, as well as 
being often covered by sand, dirt and 
mud. Then, as compared with steam 
railroad service, the curves have a 
shorter radius and have no_ super- 


elevation, grades are sharper, and there 

are many points at which maximum 

braking and acceleration take place. 
The duplex rail is going out of use, 
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depth of the head, the depth of the 
groove, the thickness of the web, the 
total height of the rail and the width 
of the base. The depth of the head 
ought to be sufficient to insure a cer- 
tain vertical wear so as to increase 
the life of the rail, and there should 
be a relation between the depth of 
the groove and the depth of the head, 
so that as the head wears the wheels 
will not run on their flanges. The 
point of contact of the tread of the 
wheel should be over the rail web. 

Based on these conclusions and a 
study of the existing standard rail 
sections in France, England and Ger- 
many, the writer submits three proposed 
standards with corresponding guard 
rail. The principles on which these 
standards are based are as follows: 

1. There are three sections for, re- 
spectively, heavy, medium and light 
service. 

2. The relation of the height to the 
base is 1. 

3. The head is slightly convex, with 
a radius of 400 mm., so that it will 
tend to wear flat in normal service. 

4. The depth of the head is sufficient 
to prevent a permanent deformation 
resulting from the metal exceeding the 
elastic limit. 

5. The radius of the inside fillet of 
the head is 6 mm. 

6. The inclination of the sides of the 
groove is 1:8. The depth of the groove 
is 34 mm. measured from the bottom 
of the inside fillet. 


Standard Grooved Rail Sections Proposed at Paris Convention 


At left, rail for heavy traffic 180 mm. (7.1 in.) high; in center, rail for medium traffic 160 mm. 
light traffic 145 mm. (5.7 in.) high. 


railway and for steam railroad service 
are not realized by the manufacturers. 
These differences are fundamental. 
Thus, the general dimensions of the 
rail in street railway service, and con- 
sequently its weight, are not dictated 
by the stresses imposed upon it, but 
_ by the fact that it is in paving of a 
definite depth and in a street which is 
used by other vehicles, to whose pas- 
Sage it must present the minimum 
amount of obstruction. As a rail is 
surrounded by pavement, joint main- 


_ _ *Abstract of report presented at the bi- 
ennial convention of the Union Interna- 

_ tionale de Tramways, de Chemins de fer 

_ q@’Interet local et de Transports publics 
automobiles, Paris, June 16-22, 1924. 
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All dimensions on drawing 


and there is a tendency in all countries 
toward standardization on a few sec- 
tions. The following summary of the 
conclusions of the Swiss Commission 
on standardization of rail sections are 
worth repeating: 

“The dimensions in the grooved rail 
section which most need standardiza- 
tion are the shape of the head of the 
rail, the diameter of the inside and out- 
side fillet, the distance of the gage line 
from the center of web, the shape of 
the sides of the groove, its width, the 
shape of the bottom of the groove, the 
height of the guard on a guard rail, 
and the inclination of the fishing sur- 
faces. The dimensions which are not 
so important to standardize are the 


(6.3 in.) high; 
are in millimeters. 


at right, rail for 


7. The top of the head is 5 mm. 
higher than the top of the lip in the 
Be section and 3 mm. in the guard 
rail. 

8. The inclination of the fishing sur- 
faces, both top and bottom, is 1:7. 

9. The thickness of the web is uni- 
form, either 12 mm. or 11 mm. 

10. The distance between the inside 
face of the web and the inside face of 
the head (that is to say, the head side 
of the groove) is 7 mm. in all sections 
so as to provide for lateral wear of 
the groove. 

11. The axis of the rail is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the track. 
ae The standard length of rail is 

m. 
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Practice as to the use of guard rails 
varies greatly. Some companies bolt 
a guard lip made of manganese or 
other alloy steel to the standard rail; 
others use a regular guard rail, and 
still others use for the outside of the 
curve a rail with a shallow groove, so 
that the wheel will run on its flange. 


TABLE OF PROPOSED STANDARD RAIL 


SECTIONS 
Yeizht in —— Weight 
No. Type Mm. In. Keg. per M. Lb. per Yd: 
1 Tangent 180 7.1 56.7 113.4 
Ie Guard 180 7.1 59.9 119.8 
2 Tangent 160 6.3 49.2 99.4 
2c Guard 160 6.3 52.4 104.8 
3 Tangent 145 5.7 41.8 83.6 
3c Guard 145° 5.7 44.7 89.4 


In general, the companies replying 
to the data sheet preferred the open 
hearth to the bessemer process for 
the manufacture of rails. For carbon 
cont nt, 0.7 to 0.9 point is considered 
de-irable, though it is not always ob- 
tained. 

Various processes for the treatment 
of rails havé been developed recently 
and are as great factors in their wear 
as the question of composition. They 
include treatment in the ingot during 
rolling and after the rail has taken 
form. Much also has been learned 
during the last few years in regard to 
the heat treatment of steel, but of the 
thirty-eight companies replying to the 
data sheet only seven stated that they 
had made any tests with rails which 
had been heat-treated. Of the heat 
treatments, the best known is probably 
the Sandberg, in which the head of the 
rail after coming from the final roll, 
and while it is still hot, is cooled by 
cold air blasts. The same process can 
be applied to rails in place. A varia- 
tion has been developed by a French 
ro ling mill, known as the Neuves 
Maisons process, in which the head of 
the rail while still hot is treated with 
water. In practice, the rail is inverted 
and the head is dipped several times in 
a water vat. 

Most tramway companies purchase 
their rails on specifications, the specifi- 
cations providing, among other things, 
for mechanical tests, chemical tests, 
and microphotograph examinations. 
Few companies, however, report mak- 
ing any definite measurements on the 
wear of their rails in service. Excep- 
tions are the Amsterdam Tramways; 
the Anglo-Argentine of Buenos Ayres, 
which uses an apparatus for graphi- 
cally recording the wear; the Paris 
Tramways, which employs the Thorn- 
ton device; the London County Coun- 
cil, which uses a micrometer gage, and 
the Marseilles tramways. London and 
Paris report a wear of 0.5 mm. per 
2.900.000 ten-km. Marseilles reports 
that in double track the rails nearer 
the ravement wear in the ratio of 10 
to 6 as compared with those nearer the 
center of the street. 


RAIL JOINTS 


The rail joint question has become 
simplified since the development of the 
welded joints. The alumino-thermit 
process is the one most generally used, 
though are welding is also employed 
to seme extent. 

The ties used are generally of im- 
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pregnated wood. Metal and concrete 
ties are not very generally employed. 

There is little new to report in tie 
rods, tie plates, and other accessories. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization is the order of the 
day, and tramway companies, which 
have so many different types of rail, 
would be the first to benefit through 
standardization. The international con- 
ventions on standardization, held in 
London April, 1921, and in Zurich, 
1923, have contributed notably to the 
development of standards. The Swiss 
Standards Association has now decided 
to establish at its headquarters in 
Baden a central bureau of information, 
through which the various standards 
associations can exchange information 
and obtain data. This step ought to be 
of benefit to tramway enterprises. 


National Safety Council 


HE thirteenth annual convention of 

the National Safety Council will 
be held at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 29- 
Oct; 3: : 
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Board Meets 


T A MEETING of the California 

Electric Railway Association held 

on July 7 in San Francisco officers for 
the year were elected. 

The new president is H. A. Mitchell, 
vice-president and general 
San Francisco-Sacramento Short Line. 
F. W. Webster, general manager 
California Traction Company and Fresno 
Interurban Railway was elected vice- 
president. 

The new executive committee of the 
association will comprise: Paul Shoup, 
vice-president Southern Pacific Rail- 


road; President H. A. Mitchell; W. R. - 


Alberger, vice-president and general 
manager Key System Transit Company; 
Claus Spreckels, vice-president and 
general manager San Diego Electric 
Railway; Colonel Charles N. Black, 
president Market Street Railway, San 
Francisco, and W. E. Dunn, president 
Los Angeles Electric Railway. 

A new publicity committee was 
appointed, consisting of M. McCants, 
Ben S. Allen, R. E. Keliy, R. E. Fisher, 
J. G. Jeffery and E. C. Thomas. 


SS ————— 


American Association News 


Handbooks on City and Inter- 
urban Operation Prepared 


N CONNECTION. with the work of 

the committees on city operation 
and interurban operation a “handbook 
of modern methods’ has been prepared 
for each. These handbooks, to which 
reference has been made previously, and 
which were described quite fully in an 
article by R. F. Carbutt, published in 
this paper June 21, page 987, have now 
been prepared in tentative form and 
distributed to all members of the two 
committees for review and comments 
at the meetings to be held at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club in St. Louis on 
July 25. 

These handbooks are prepared from 
contributions by men in charge’ of vari- 
ous activities in the city and interurban 
electric railways throughout the coun- 
try. In general, not more than one 
typewritten page is devoted to each 
item, so that the treatment of the sub- 
ject is not by any means in the form 
of a detailed committee report. While 
the detailed descriptions of modern 
methods are short, they are designed 
to be complete enough to convey the 
reasons for the adoption of the method, 


Annual Convention 
and Exhibits 


A. E. R.A 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


October 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


tne resui.cS obcained and information as 
to where full details may be secured. 

In order that these concise reports of 
modern methods might be arranged in 
a manner such that any subject would 
be readily available when desired, the 
form of subject index of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL has been adopted. 

The scope of the activities of the 
committees is very broad as the objec- 
tive was a general survey of the mod- 
ern methods in use in the industry. 
Executives of the properties visited 
were asked for information on any 
modern methods they were using. The 
regional vice-chairmen frequently were 
asked for suggestions of subjects that 
would be of interest to other operators; 
therefore, the following list was pre- 
pared based partly on conversations 
with street railway executives and 
partly on suggestions from the editors 
of Aera, the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, and Electric Traction: 


A. Securing public good will. 

B. Refinancing plans reducing the cost 
of new capital; distribution of securities 
among customers and employees, and other 
methods of obtaining money for needed 
improvements. 

C. Developing good relations 
management and employees. 

D. Training of personnel, including safety 
education. 

_E. The solution of the city traffic conges- 
tion problems. 

F.. Co-ordination of electric street rail- 
way and motor bus service for all trans- 
portation requirements and 
unfair competition. 

Ga. Popularizing electric railway service. 
iets Modernizing and developing attrac- 
tive rolling stock. 

I. Providing facilities 
equipment efficiently. 
J. Economies in 

tenance practice. 

K. Improvements in construction practice 
resulting in reduced first enst, reduced 
maintenance and improved reliability of 
“"T, ‘The install 

. e installation of automati - 
Stations and other power eouetnte cal sbi 
__M. Relief from paving burdens and other 
imposts. 


between 
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ie Angeles Properties Carrying Out 
| Instructions of Commission—Many 
} Stops Eliminated—No Reduction 
| in Rush-Hour Service 
| Due to the shortage of hydro-electric 
i Power in California this summer caused 
‘by the light rains of last winter, the 
“Los Angeles Railway is carrying out 
/an extensive program for power con- 
“servation along lines authorized by the 
|State Railroad Commission and the 
‘Los Angeles Board of Public Utilities. 
| The first step in the program was 
| the elimination of a large number of 
| stops and the relocation of others. On 
‘some of the lines shuttle service is 
|\being given at the terminals, particu- 
| larly in hill territory. There has been 
very little reduction of morning and 
evening rush-hour service, but head- 
ways have been extended in the mid- 
day and night period. 
A thorough campaign is being con- 
ducted among trainmen teaching motor- 
‘men how to save the greatest amount 
of power at the controller and instruct- 
ing corductors to conserve lights and 
| eut down the time of stops to a mini- 
mum. 
The Los Angeles Railway has also 
filed application for operation of a new 
bus line extending south from the busi- 
ness district, and further rearrange- 
ment of the bus facilities is being 
planned to meet the emergency. 

Newspaper advertising space, posters 

and cards in the cars and “Azuride,”’ 

the company publication, are being used 
extensively to acquaint passengers with 
the necessary changes in service. 

In its curtailment and rehabilitation 
plan due to the power emergency the 
Pacific Electric Railway proposed a re- 
duction of local car service to the extent 
of approximately 51,000 car-miles per 
month, or about 2% per cent of the total 
mileage. The company has turned two 
of its unused steam power plants over 
temporarily to the Southern California 
Edison Company, which has _ rehabil- 
itated the plants for operation as an 
emergency measure during the power 
shortage period. 

The cut of mileage was made effec- 
tive July 7 and involved the rearrang- 
ing of schedules, resorting to the war- 
time skip-stop method of operation and 
reducing or eliminating entirely car 
runs on lines subiect to lieht travel. 

The Pac‘fic Electric officials state 
‘that the interurban main-line traffic 
will not be subiect to major chances, 
but on these lines unused cars will be 
-turred back before reaching the end 
of the line, while three and four-car 
_ trains will be cut down to one car. 

Lieh+ tr-ffic local car lines of ‘the 
Pacific Electric in Pomona. Redlands, 

Riverside and Long Beach will be 

— el’minated. 
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General reduction in service will be 
on the “off-peak’ hours and at night. 
In some districts where car service is 
eliminated it is proposed to take care 
of the public with buses. 

In Los Angeles local service shuttle 
runs have been started by the Los 
Angeles Railway on some of its lines, 
while it is intended that twenty-one 
double-deck buses now pending delivery 
will shortly be placed in service to give 
relief to the reduced car schedules. 

The two traction lines in Los Angeles 
filed an application with the State 
Railroad Commission for permission to 
reduce their schedules in conformity 
with the commission’s order for a 25 
per cent reduction in power consump- 
tion. The Los Angeles Board of Public 
Utilities also is conducting a survey 
for a 25 per cent power-saving plan to 
be approved by the board in conjunc- 
tion with the commission’s order. 


Another Trackless Trolley on 
Staten Island 


A fourth trackless trolley line has 
been opened by the city of New York on 
Staten Island. It runs from Meier’s 
Corners, West New Brighton, to Tipper- 
ary Corners, New Dorp, via Bradley 
Avenue, Brielle Avenue and Rockland 
Avenue. 

Meier’s Corners is the terminus of 
the Linoleumville and Sea View Hospi- 
tal trackless lines, which have been in 
operation since the fall of 1921, and is 
on the Silver Lake and Concord Munici- 
pal trolley lines. Tipperary Corners is 
in New Dorp on the line from St. 
George to Richmond. 


Purchase of Bus Line in Interest 
of City Proposed 


An ordinance providing for the pur- 
chase of the property of the Detroit 
Bus Company by the city in behalf 
of the municipal railway will be sub- 
mitted to the electors next fall. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made by 
officials of the Department of Street 
Railways during a hearing before 
the City Council on the bus company’s 
proposal to establish a new major route 
running from Fourteenth and Long- 
fellow Avenues in the residential sec- 
tion to the site of the new Book- 
Cadillac Hotel on down-town Michigan 
Avenue. The Street Railway Commis- 
sion is making a survey of the bus 
company’s activities and a report is 
evpected to be submitted to the acting 
Mayor recomyending that the purchase 
provosal be placed on the ballot. The 
railway management is understood to 
regard the proposed new bus route as 
an extra and unnecessary form of 
transportation which would take from 
the ra*lwav certain revenues needed to 
assist in financing extensions. 


Bus Company States Plans 


Newly Organized Company Conducting 
Traffic Surveys in Seven Cities— 
Prepared to Co-operate with 
Railways 


A nation-wide system of urban 
and interurban niotor buses, radiating 
from virtually all important cities, 
supplementing or partially replacing 
electric railways or steam railroads, is 
the plan of the recently formed Om- 
nibus Corporation of America. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made on 
July 15 by John Hertz and John A. 
Ritchie, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and president, respectively, of 
the new company. Mr. Ritchie said: 

Buses are the most modern and most 
economical means of transportation, and 
as such should be used to the gieatest ad- 
vantage either in replacing existing systems 
or as auxiliaries. There is a great need for 
this form of rapid transit in botn city and 
country and the people are going to de- 
mand its adoption. We are entering this 
field with a broad vision, confident that 
a few years will see the Omnibus Corpora- 
tion owning wholly or in part companies 
throughout the United States. 

The Omnibus Corporation officials do 
not subscribe to the theory that the 
day of the trolley is ended, but they 
do believe that there are many cities 
lacking transportation facilities in cer- 
tain sections that could well utilize 
auxiliary bus service. While it would 
not be profitable in many cases for the 
electric railways to lay track and put 
in power plants to provide transporta- 
tion, the bus will enable profitable ex- 
pansion, according to the Omnibus 
Corporation officials. 

Seven surveys are now being made 
in various cities to determine the fea- 
sibility of bus service, according to Mr. 
Hertz. In each of these cases the bus 
corporation is undertaking the inves- 
tigation with the co-operation of the 
local traction interests. Two of. these 
companies have accepted the results of 
the survey, showing the part that buses 
can profitably take in providing addi- 
tional and substitute transportation, 
and plans are going ahead for the 
formation of companies. 

One company has already been 
formed and an application for a fran- 
chise has been filed, but details will be 
lacking for several weeks. This com- 
pany will be owned half by the Omnibus 
Corporation and half by the traction 
interests, which operate a widespread 
interurban service. Buses will overate 
between two of the principal cities of 
the United States approximately 300 
miles apart, and there will be several 
subsidiary lines running to neighboring 
towns and cities 

In discussing the formation of this 
company, Mr. Hertz, who will not 
reveal the name for several weeks, said 
that it is only one of many that may be 
started within the next few years. A 
uniform policy of divided control be- 
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tween the Omnibus Corporation and the 
local traction interests will be adopted. 
Mr. Hertz said: 


We are prepared to co-operate with elec- 
tric railway operators or steam railroad 
companies in the formation of the bus or 
omnibus lines. As many of the traction 
companies lack credit or confidence, the 


Omnibus Corporation will provide whatever | 


part of the capital is necessary to start 
these companies. We will assume a one- 
fourth, a half or three-quarters ownership 
and start the companies in operation. We 
have enough confidence in the future of 
this new industry to match our capital 
against that of local interests, and we will 
provide the enterprise, the energy and the 
operating experience necessary to make 
such companies a success. 


Existing transportation needs and 
facilities were briefiy sketched by Mr. 
Ritchie in discussing the future of the 
bus. He said: 

We are at the point of a new era in 
distribution. The old methods have failed 
tc meet the requirements of our expan- 
sion. There are at present four basic 
means of distribution. i 

The first, the steam railroads, with 260,- 
000 miles of lines, definitely limited 
because of lack of terminal facilities. : 

The second means of transportation is 
the street railways. With only 48,000 
miles now in operation, they have not ex- 
panded, but, on the contrary, have aban- 
doned much trackage since 1917. 

The third, the waterways, has de- 
creased in importance in regard to pas- 
senger traffic, but because of the inade- 
quacy of the railroads have increased in 
freight hauling. : 

The remaining means of transportation, 
the highways, is the as yet undeveloped 
hope of the future. There are now in the 
United States 1,400,000 miles of highway, 
of which only 36,000 miles are improved. 
Farmer resistance, which has heretofore 
obstructed progressive improvement pro- 
grams, has disappeared. The $11,400,000,- 
000 appropriations of federal and state gov- 
ernments in 1923 are evidence of the devel- 
opment to be expected in highway trans- 
portation in the future. 

Organized freight and passenger distribu- 
tion over the unlimited highways of the 
city and country is fast becoming of tre- 
mendous importance. It is the idea of 
the Omnibus Corporation to be in a posi- 
tion to meet this growing need. With a 
practical monopoly of ,experienee in bus 
operation and an absolute monopoly in 
double-deck bus operation, the new com- 
pany offers its facilities and _ financial 
standing to the struggling transportation 
systems now trying to meet modern re- 
quirements with obsolete equipment. 


The Omnibus Corporation is formed 
of the Chicago Motor Coach, Fifth 
Avenue Bus and the New York Trans- 
portation Companies, which were 
merged some weeks ago, with a capital- 
ization of $40,000,000 authorized. About 
$16,000,000 was required for the ex- 
change of securities, leaving the re- 
maining $24,000,000 of capital available 
for investment in bus systems through- 
out the United States. 


Shipments of Hogs at 
Indianapolis Grow 


It is predicted by Samuel E. Rauh, 
president of the Belt Railroad & Stock- 
yards Company, Indianapolis, Ind., that 
within the next three years the inter- 
urban electric railways will be hauling 
three-fourths of the livestock coming 
into the Indianapolis market, which, in 
the hog department, is one of the larg- 
est in the country. 

The increase in the number of cars 
handled by the interurban roads in five 
years is 817 per cent in this market. 
Most of the traffic is inbound ship- 
ments, but the outbound division is now 
also showing large gains. In 1919 only 
eight cars were outbound, while in 1923 
the number increased to 1,086. 
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Gasoline Cars Will Replace Trolley 


Plans are being made to rehabilitate 
part of the system of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Traction Company, Keyport, N. J., 
which suspended operations some time 
ago. The section to be reclaimed lies 
between Red Bank and Keyport, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles. In order to carry 
out the project the Red Bank & Keyport 
Railway has been incorporated with an 
authorized capital stock of $250,000, 
but it is not expected that more than 
half of this amount will be needed to 
rehabilitate the road, supply new equip- 
ment and furnish necessary working 
capital. The incorporators of the new 
company are: Herman E. Schlicting, 
Red Bank, N. J.; M. M. Zimmerman, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
Julius Weiss, New York. Mr. Zimmer- 
man will be vice-president and general 
manager in charge of operations) 

It is not proposed to restore service 
by trolley, but to equip the line at the 
start with six gasoline motor cars to be 
built by the Edwards Railway Motor 
Car Company, Sanford, N. C. The in- 
tention is to supply a twenty-minute 
to a thirty-minute headway and to 
divide the road into zones with unit 
fares of 5 cents each. So far as pos- 
sible the zone areas will be made to 
coincide with the business districts of 
the towns through which the road will 
operate. The cars to be used are now 
under construction and it is expected 
that the rehabilitation of the road will 
be sufficiently well along to permit 
restoration of service by Oct. 1. The 
gasoline car which will be used will be 
similar in design to other cars of the 
kind supplied by the Edwards Railway 
Motor Car Company to the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Cape Fear Railways, Washington & 
Lincolnton Railroad and other systems 
for branch line use. They will be all 
steel in construction and seat forty 
passengers each. It is expected that 
they will be able to operate 8 miles 
per gallon of gasoline consumed. The 
former Jersey Central Traction Com- 
pany operated 40 miles of electric rail- 
way. It was controlled by the Ameri- 
can Railways, now the American Elec- 
tric Power Company. 


Key System Operating Buses 
in Alameda 


In accordance with an order issued 
by the State Railroad Commission and 
with the approval of the Alameda City 
Council, the Key System Transit Com- 
pany on July 10 started regular bus 
service in Alameda with two Fageol 
safety coaches, operating as feeders to 
the electric lines, to which the buses 
transfer. 

This operation is the forerunner of 
a new Key System policy which will 
be applied to other East Bay cities in 
the course of time. These cities are 
growing faster than it is possible ‘to 
supply railway extensions and it is 
hoped to solve the problem by the oper- 
ation of buses. 

Up to the time of the experiment by 
Oakland officials in municipal bus oper- 
ation it seemed likely that the railway 
was in for keen rivalry. ‘The “Rosalie,” 
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operated by Commissioner Mooreh 
for the city for five months, showed a 
deficit at the end of that time, figuring ~ 
wear and tear and overhead expenses, 

Ben Allen for the Key System Tran- 
sit Company has stated that while the 
company has no intention of establis : 
ing permanent bus lines, it has been | 
deemed advisable to use this mode of | 
transportation on feeder lines in outly- 
ing districts. The buses will be re- | 
placed just as soon as the construction 
of railway extensions can be made 
profitable. 


$8,000,000 Subway Expenditure — 
Recommended in New York 


The Board of Transportation of New 
York City at its regular meeting on > 
July 15 adopted a resolution recom- 
mending to the Board of Estimate the 
route it approves for the further exten- _ 
sion of the Fourteenth Street-Eastern | 
District subway. This is the first im- © 
portant constructive action taken by the | 
board, of which Commissioner John H. | 
Delaney is the head. R | 

The route adopted is essentially the 
same as that for which the Mayor and / 
the Board of Estimate have expressed a 
The proposed new link will — 
add a little more than 2 miles to the 4 
miles which are already completed and — 
through which trains are operating 
regularly between Sixth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street, Manhattan, and the 
present eastern terminal at Montrose 
Avenue, Brooklyn. ; 

The new link’s construction, it is esti- 
mated, will add approximately $8,000,- ° 
000 to the $15,700,000 already expended 
for the completed part of the line. This 
estimate does not include interest dur- 
ing construction, cost of superintend- 
ence or the cost of equipment. 
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Question of Operation of Stub 
Line in Syracuse Held Over 


_ The hearing before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission on order directed 
against the Syracuse & Suburban Rail- 
road, Syracuse, N. Y., to show cause 
for failure to operate a stub line in 
Syracuse was adjourned until Sept. 10 
at Albany. Commissioner William R. 
Pooley suggested that the railroad in- 
stitute abandonment proceedings in 
order to clear the matter on the records 
of the commission. 

The controversy hinges on a misun- 
derstanding as to ownership of the East 
Fayette Street stub, the Syracuse & 
Eastern Railway contending this part 
of line was not taken over in the reor- 
ganization of the Syracuse & Suburban 
Railroad and the commission holding 
that the inclusion of the stub line was 
stipulated by the commission in its ap- 
proval of the reorganization. Commis- 
sioner Pooley denied a motion of At- 
torney Hartmann for dismissal of the 
proceedings, stating that the matter 
must be closed either by change to 
abandonment proceedings or by compli- 
ance with the order to resume service. 
Mr. Baker, speaking for the petitioner 
and the city, stated he did not wish to 
interfere with the contemplated bus 
line service, and if such service could 
be had the people would be satisfied. 


killed and 729 injured. 


| July 19, 1924 


Ohio Governor Calls Grade 
Crossing Safety Conference 


The Governor of Ohio has called a 
special conference to be held in Colum- 
bus on July 23 to formulate plans for 
the reduction of grade crossing acci- 
dents in the State. Representatives of 
steam and electric railways, motor 
transportation organizations and others 
interested in decreasing crossing acci- 


dents have been invited. A program 
‘is being prepared by a committee act- 


ing under the Director of Commerce of 
the state. 

The proclamation points out that 
during the year 1923 there were 157 
automobile accidents at grade crossings 
in Ohio, in which 235 persons were 
It is further 
pointed out that there were 1,235 
deaths and 6,180 persons injured in 
the State in automobile accidents in 
general. 

The State has an added interest in 
the matter on account of the develop- 
ment of the rural school system, and 
the transportation of a large number 
of school children in automotive ve- 
hicles. 


De Luxe Suburban Service by Bus 
for Rochester 


The East Avenue Bus Company, con- 
trolled by the New York State Rail- 
ways, has applied for a permit to oper- 
ate a de luxe bus service from the busi- 
ness section of Rochester, N. Y., to the 
exclusive Browncroft subdivision, on 
the outskirts of the city. If the action 
of the Common Council is favorable, 
operation may start on Sept. 1. The 
fare will be 25 cents and the applica- 
tion states that parlor cars of sixteen- 
passenger capacity will be used. 

The application is made on the solici- 
tation of Browncroft residents for a 
high-class transportation service. The 
East Avenue Bus Company, absorbed 
about three months ago by the railway, 
also operates over East Avenue, Roch- 
ester’s exclusive shopping and resi- 
dential thoroughfare, from the business 
center to the suburb of Pittsford, a 
distance of about 8 miles. 


More Trouble in Hornell 


The Common Council of Hornell, 
N. Y., will decide on July 21 whether or 
not a franchise will be granted for the 
operation of buses. The Hornell Trac- 
tion Company is fighting the bus proj- 
ects. For the past few months Raymond 
E. Page has been operating the railway 
through his appointment as receiver. 
_ Clyde G. Abernathy, who operates a 
bus line between Hornell and Rochester, 
is now seeking permission to operate a 
line between Hornell and Arkport. This 
would serve the residents of North Hor- 
nell, the traction company having aban- 
doned car service to that suburb be- 
cause it did not pay. He is also ready 
to operate bus lines throughout the city 
if allowed. 

At the preliminary hearing on his 


application, Fred A. Robins, former 


mayor, appeared before the aldermen 
and urged that the petition be denied on 
the grounds that it would mean an end 
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to street car service. He said the com- 
pany is fighting a hard battle and had 
been forced to abandon its North Hornell 
line because of lack of revenue and be- 
cause a new bridge, costing at least 
$15,000, would have to be built if the 
line were continued. 


Iowa Company Seeks Restraining 
Order 


A fight waged by the Omaha & Coun- 
cil Bluffs Street Railway to increase 
fares in Council Bluffs, Iowa, was car- 
ried into federal court when the com- 
pany filed a suit against the city ask- 
ing a temporary writ of injunction and 
restraining order enjoining the de- 
fendant from preventing the collection 
of higher fares on the various local 
lines. The company asks the court to 
approve the new rates as proposed by 
the plaintiff and to adjudge the present 
fares non-compensatory or too low to 
give a fair return. An injunction is 
sought to restrain the city from can- 
celing the company’s franchise and 
from interfering in the operation of 
the system under the proposed new rate 
of fares. 

New fares proposed by the company 
are as follows: Seven cents for adults 
or four tickets for 25 cents, 3 cents for 
children, 5 cents for school tickets; 
cash fare between Omaha and Council 
Bluffs to remain the same, tickets at 
6% cents each, adult fare between Coun- 
cil Bluffs and the school for the deaf 

% cents, children 5 cents, round-trip 
fare between Omaha and deaf school 
25 cents. 

The new schedule of fares would 
give the company an estimated in- 
creased income of $95,357 or a total 
return of $652,938. This would amount 
to approximately 50 per cent of the 
deficit in earned income for 1923, the 
petition sets out. 

For 1924 the company declares the 
income shows a gradual decrease while 
the expense remains practically the 
same. For the first five months of this 
year fewer passengers were carried 
than for the similar period of the last 
three years, it is stated. 

Figuring a 7 per cent return on in- 
vested capital the company asserts it 
has sustained the following deficits in 
earned income for the preceding years: 
1921, $206,366; 1922, $168,444; 1923, 
$178,441. 


Fare Posters in Brooklyn Cars 
Provoke Widespread Opinions 


Patrons of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
were attracted to new posters in the 
cars on July 14 under the caption 
“Look Ahead” and “Are Public Ser- 
vants Worthy of Their Hire?” The 
message read as follows: 


In more than 545 cities transit fares 
range from 6 to 10 cents, because transit 
service today costs more than it did in 
1918. Adequate service cannot be main- 
tained without adequate fare. 

By authorizing a 20 per cent increase in 
fare on the New York and Queens County 
Railways Company, the Transit Commis- 
sion followed the same fundamental prin- 
ciple followed by Mayor Hylan when his 
salary was increased 66 per cent on May 
23, 1928. A public servant transit com- 
pany is as worthy of its hire as a public 
servant in any public office. 
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Fleet of Forty-three Motor 
Coaches for Interurban 


Thirteen new motor coaches have 
been placed in service by the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad in 
the last two months, giving the com- 
pany at the present time a fleet of 
forty-three motor coaches of the most 
approved type. 

A motor coach line running from 
Waukegan to McHenry and Wood- 
stock will be put into operation within 
a few weeks, according to present ex- ~ 
pectations. Authority to operate the 
line was granted more than a year ago 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
and ordinances were passed by the 
various villages, but the installation of 
the line has been delayed on account of 
the condition of the roads. The last 
section of the cement roadway is ex- 
pected to be open for traffic in August. 


Two-Year Wage Contract 
in New Orleans 


Three thousand employees of the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., including 
1,500 men in the railway department, 
have signed a two-year contract with 
the company. The men will receive the 
same wage as formerly, but the rail- 
way men get an eight-hour day in- 
stead of a nine, with an adjusted com- 
pensation that will make the wage dis- 
bursement about the same as it now is. 
Following is the scale of wages: 


Motormen and conductors of more than 
twelve months’ experience 51 cents an hour} 
the old rate, with 5 cents an hour extra for 
operators of one-man cars. - Pitmen 59 to 
63 cents an hour, helpers 46 cents, dopers 
45 cents, washers and other helpers 35 cents, 
maintenance men from 30 cents for track 
laborers to 60 cents for pavers. Employees 
of the gas company on an hourly basis will 
receive from 30 cents an hour for helpers 
up to 70 cents an hour for special utility 
men. 


Notes | 


News 


Fare Application Amended. — An 
amendment to its application for an 
increase in fare has been filed with 
the Cincinnati Council’s committee on 
street railroads by the Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg & Aurora Electric Street 
Railroad. This amendment will allow 
the purchase of tickets at a rate of 73 
cents each, in strips of six for 45 cents, 
and a cash fare of 10 cents. The orig- 
inal application called for a cash fare 
of 10 cents without tickets. It was 
filed with the committee a month ago. 


Fare Increase Not in Effect.—Offi- 
cials of the Springfield Street Railway, 
Springfield, Mass., want to clear up an 
erroneous impression held by the gen- 
eral public with respect to a new sched- 
ule of 10-cent fares. They state that 
no fare increase has been put into 
effect and that the only step in that 
direction has been a study of the 
advisability of asking permission to 
increase fares. Widespread discussion 
of the matter in the daily papers, none 
.too intelligently directed, had resulted 
in part of the public taking the increase 
for granted and tendering the extra 
money in payment of fare. 
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Van Loan Corporation to Dispose of 
Property—Irving S. Van Loan Corpo- 
ration, New York, has entered into a 
contvact with neceiver W. G. Meloon 
of the kortsmouth, Dover & York 
Street Railway, Fortsmouth, N. H., to 
dismantie and dispose of 45 miles of 
ralway. The deal also includes the 
powerhouse, substation, cars and equip- 
ment. The agreement has been signed 
and approved by the court. 


Competing Bus Operation Allowed.— 
Permission for the operation of four 
large buses over the Sixth Avenue car 
route in Tacoma, Wash., in competition 
with the ‘'acoma Railway & Fower 
Company’s cars, has been granted by 
the City Council on recommendation 
of Mayor A. V. Fawcett. The move 
was the Mayor’s answer to the proposed 
new franchise submitted by Richard T. 
Sullivan, manager of the railway, which 
did not meet with the approval of the 
Mayor. The Council voted unanimously 
for the bus permits. The buses will 
operaie on a 5-cent fare, with eighteen 
hours of service, starting at 6 a.m., at 
fiftteen-minute intervals. 


Railway to Expand Trucking Service. 
—The Detroit United Railway, Detroit, 
Mich., will establish passenger, freight 
and express service by automobile in 
the “Thumb” district of Michigan as a 
feeder for its electric railway lines. 
This will be the second freight and ex- 
press motor iruck service established 
by the company. The first line, be- 


tween Jackson, Hillsdale, Coldwater 
and Sturgis, has been in successful 
operation almost a year. Application 


for permission to operate motor ve- 
hicles in the new service has been 
made to the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission through the Detroit United 
Ralway Trucking Company, a_sub- 
sidiary. As in the case of the present 
service, it is planned to develop special 
trucks with demountable bodies or con- 
tainers which can be transferred direct 
to the eectric cars. 


Deb’ to Be Wiped Out.—In less than 
a month the compromise deal will he 
completed by which the city of Tacoma, 
Wash, will free its municipal car line 
of the debt to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation incurred during war days. 
Under the procedure of the Shipping 
Board the agreement must be prepared 
by a special department, approved by 
the At*orney-General, sent to Tacoma 
for official signature, returned to Wash- 
ington for signature, then returned to 
a Tacoma bank in escrow to await the 
payment of the $115,000 agreed upon 
as settlement. Later, the suit filed in 
the United States Court at Tacoma will 
be dismissed by joint city and govern- 
ment request. 


Ratcs Reduced to Stimulate Business. 
—The Fonsas Citv, Kaw Valley & 
Western Railway, Kansas City, Mo., has 
filed a new schedule of passenger fares 


for all points between Kansas City, 
Kan,, ard Lawrence with the Public 
Utilitv Commission of Kansas. The 


new fares suesested by the company 
provice a material reduction for round 
trip charves ard for snecial car and 
party rates The ten-ride -ommutation 
ticket still ~tands at five times the full 
fare. The forty-ride commutation ticket 
is to be sold at 25 per cent off the full 


round trip fare and there is to be a 
three-day excursion ticket sold at 30 
per cent below the full round trip fare. 
The company announced to the commis- 
sion that it desired to establish the low 
round trip and special party and special 
car fares as a means of increasing pas- 
senger traffic. 

New York Body Puts Off Hearing. 
—A further adjournment of one week, 
to July 28, was granted by the Public 
Service Commission in the petition of 
the Poughkeepsie & Wappingers Falls 
Railway: for permission to increase its 
fares. The hearing was to have been 
held July 16, but the railway company 
said it would not be prepared to go on 
with the case at that date. 


Trackless Trolleys Discussed.— 
Mayor Hackett, members of the Board 
of Contract and Supply and the Board 
of Estimate conferred recently with 
representatives of the United Traction 
Company, Albany, N. Y., and the West- 
land Hills and Country Club Associa- 
tions relative to trackless trolleys in 
Western Avenue west of Manning 
Boulevard. No decision was reached. 
Residents want either the trackless 
trolleys or the trolley tracks moved to 
the center of the street. The traction 
company operates over its own private 
right-of-way and does not wish to pay 
for the paving between the tracks and 
for 2 ft. outside as it would have to do 
if the tracks were moved. 


Bus in Mail Service—An oppor- 
tunity has been presented to certain 
bus lines operating in Wisconsin to add 
to their revenues by transporting 
United States mail from one city to 
another where the railroad connecting 
cities has cut its service due to lack of 
patronage. Mail for Albany, Monti- 
cello and New Glarus will come as far 
as Monroe and Brodhead by rail, from 
which cities final delivery will be made 
by bus. 


Safety Work to Be Discontinued.—The 
Safety Council at Washington, D. C., 
was dissolved recently -by a vote of its 
executive committee because the public 
of Washington was “unwilling to con- 
tribute sufficient moral and financial 
support to this great movement.” This 
was the belief of the members borne 
out in a statement issued by W. 
Graham Cole, secretary of the council 
that a small group of public-spirited 
men had supported the work of the 
council at great financial expense to 
themselves and loss of time for nearly 
two years. Further. that the many 
people who had profited by the activ- 
ities of the council had ignored appeals 
for help. The statement also said that 
the painting of white lines at street 
intersections, 
safety councils in schools and _ the 
teaching of fire prevention in private 
families would be abandoned. 

Qne-Man Cars Allowed.—The Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho has 
authorized the Boise Valley Traction 
Company to put into service one-man 
cars on the South Boise line and to 
eauin them with prover and adequate 
safety devices for a trial period of 
sivty devs. The commission’s order 
sta*ed that the system as a whole had 
not been earnine operating expenses 
and fi-ed charees and that the public 


organization of junior. 


convenience and _ necessity 
the curtailment of expenses. The com- 
pany applied on May 14 for permission 
to make the change to one-man cars. A 
protest was filed and the commission 
set the case for later hearing. 


Franchise Passed in Alton.—The 
City Council of Alton, Ill, on July 10 
passed an ordinance granting fran- 
chises to the Alton, Granite & St. Louis 
Traction Company to continue to oper- 


ate cars in that city. A clause of the 


new ordinance provides that with the 
acceptance of the franchise the com- 
pany agrees to pay an annual tax of 
$25 a car operated and will also con- 


struct a second track on the City Hall 


Square. Officials of the company have 
not stated whether they would accept 
the ordinance. 


Planning Single- End Cars. — The 
Grand Rapids Railway, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is planning to replace all cars 
with single-end type cars. City Man- 
ager Locke has asked the administra- 
tive committee of the City Commission 
to permit the company to use certain 
city-owned lots on which to build a 
rail loop in order that the cars may 
turn upon arrival at the terminal. 


required | 


Will Run One-Man Cars.—At a re- | 


cent special meeting of the City Council 
of Danville, Va., the franchise of the 
Danville Traction & Power Company 
was amended so as to permit the use 
of one-man cars. The question of one- 
man car operation has been pending for 
some time, use of.the one-man cars 
being urged because of the serious 
decline in patronage. The matter was 
referred to previously in the ELEcTRIC 
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Bus Regulatory Bill Before Legisla- 
ture.— The motor bus bill pending in 
the Georgia Legislature appears 
likely to pass. The bill provides that 
the bus lines be placed under the Public 
Service Commission for supervision. 
At present the bus lines are regulated 
by city ordinances, state statutes, 
county laws and even interstate laws. 


Belt Line Proposed.—The Cincinnati, 
Newport & Covington Railway is 
negotiating with merchants to establish 
a belt line of Green Line cars between 
Ludlow and the various business sec- 
tions of Covington, Ky. If the present 
proposed deal for a belt line is effective, 
merchants say that an effort will be 
made to have the company establish 
other belt lines which will bring the 
outlying districts into closer touch with 
the mercantile section of Covington. 

Eighteen - Cent Rate Reasonable. — 
Dismissing a petition of a reduction 
in trolley fare between Camden and 
Maple Shade, the Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners of New Jersey held 
that the 18-cent fare now charged by 
the Public Service Railway is neither 
unreasonable nor discriminatory, as al- 
leged in the complaint. The petition 
pointed out that between Haddonfield 
and Camden, both of which towns are 
approximately an equal distance from 
Camden, the fare was 10 cents, while 
residents of Maple Shade were called 
veon to meet the higher fare. The 
Prblic Service Railway answered the 
arenment with testimony showing a 


vreater traffic density in the commu-. 


nities paying the lower fare. 


cially among the farmers, 
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Financial Corporate 


Protective Committee for 
Interurban 


Bonner Springs Line Will Pay Aug. 1 
Interest, but Has Been Unable 
to Renew Loan 


The financial depression in the Mid- 
dle West during the last year, espe- 
together 
with the increase in the use of the 
automobile, particularly the bus, has 
not been without effect upon the Kan- 
sas City, Kaw Valley & Western Rail- 
way, a 40-mile line which operates be- 
tween Kansas City and Lawrence. In 
consequer.ce a situation has been cre- 
ated with respect to the affairs of the 
company which will take time to work 
out. It is believed that the future 
business of this line will tend more 
toward the handling of freight than 
the transportation of passengers. 
With the growth of Bonner Springs 
and the development of the cement 
plant more business will accrue to the 
Kaw Valley line. With the almost phe- 
nomenal growth of Kansas City, Kan., 
the population of which is now more 
than 100,000, and the resultant devel- 
opment of all kinds of business, it is 
felt that the prosperity of the Kaw 
Valley will be assured. 

Col. Karl D. Klemm, president of the 
company, feels the company is suffer- 
ing from deflation that is temporary. 
He has explained that it will be impos- 
sible to pay off funded obligations due 
on Aug. 1, but that the interest on the 
first mortgage bonds, will be deposited 
with the trustee. He says that al- 
though passenger business has fallen 
off the freight business has held its 
own, even though there has been a 
business depression. A condensed 
earnings statement for the ten years of 
the existence of the company, as made 
public by Mr. Klemm, follows: 


Gross Operating Net 
Harnings Expenses Taxes Harningst 
1914*. $29,221. $11,701 $185 $17,335 
1915.. 51,194 8,67 QES2 20,406 
1916.. 152,959 85,978 D585 64,445 
1917.. 221,607 +=136,087 11,082 74,437 
1918. . 246,474 159,200 10,057 77,216 
1919. . 337,545 216,721 12,561 108,263 
1920 469,771 326,944 18,272 124,554 
1921 475,224 293.770 23,964 157,489 
468,903 292,465 . 19,610 156,826 
461,819 312,398" 21,515 127,904 
148.634 123,569 8,500 16,565 


*Six months. {Five months. {Before depreciation. 


Mr. Klemm says that one of the larg- 
est contributing elements to the in- 
crease in operating cost has been the 
mounting burden of taxation. This it 
has been impossible to combat, al- 
though efforts have been made from 
year to year to persuade the taxing 
authorities to keep the increases within 
reason. Mr. Klemm is convinced that 
the future prospects of the property 
are bright, if proper legislation is en- 
acted to regulate bus operation or if 
suitable means can be devised to com- 
bat this bus competition. The freight 


business has shown a continuous in- 
crease, and the largest individual ship- 
per, namely, the Kansas Portland Ce- 
ment Company’s plant at ‘Bonner 
Sprirgs, is at present being enlarged 
to three times its present capacity. 
Mr. Klemm also has called attention to 
the fact that the Kansas City, Kaw 
Valley & Western Railway has the 
opportunity of acquiring a half inter- 
est in the Kansas & Missouri Railway 
& Terminal Company, a terminal belt 


line with some 10 miles of track, lo- 
cated in Kansas City, Kan., running 
through the center of the most rapidly 
growing district in that city. This 
line will be a great producer of freight 
for all connecting railroads in Kansas 
City, and its acqu’‘sition is considered 
of the utmost importance for the fu- 
ture of the Kaw Valley property. 

A meetirg was held July 10, called 
by Channing Folsom, of Folsom, 
Wheeler & Company, for the bond- 
holders. Mr. Folsom’s company sold 
some of the bonds locally and he 
started an investigation about six 
months ago in the interest of his 
clients. A protective committee has 
been selected by Otis & Company, with 
Mr. Folsom as one of the members. 


Seattle Net Income $600,000 Less 


Disastrous Results of 5-Cent Fare 


Pledge Shown in Reduced Revenue 


of Municipal Line for 1923—Much Greater Use of One- 
Man Cars Prevents Deficit for Year 


HE story of a costly experiment in 

adjusting fares to suit political 
expediency is told in the annual report 
of the Seattle Municipal Street Rail- 
way Department for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1923, presented to the Mayor 
and the City Council by D. W. Hen- 
derson, general superintendent of rail- 
ways. 

Save for the formal letters of trans- 
mittal included, the report consists 
entirely of statistics, the chronology 
being the only statement not given in 
tabular or chart form. The significant 
events in the chronology, however, are 


given in the statement of rates of fare, 
of which the following is a summary: 


RATES OF F'ARE 


May 9, 1914—Cash, 5 cents; 6 
tickets for 25 cents; 25 tickets for $1. 
Extra fare required on Lake Burien 
line outside ec*ty limits, or 16 tickets 
for $1 good for full trip. 

April 1, 1919—4 1/6-cent and 6%4- 
cent tickets eliminated. 

July 24, 1920—Cash fare, 10 cents. 
Token fare, 63 cents. 

Jan. 9, 1921—Cash fare, 10 cents. 
Token fare, 8% cents. 


CONDENSED STATISTICAL AND COMPARATIVE REPORT OF OPERATION, 
SEATTLE MUNICIPAL STREET RAILWAY—1923 


———Current Year -———Previous Year——\ 

Per Per Per Per 

Car- Car- Car- Car- 

Mile Hour Mile Hour 
Revenue—Operating Amount (Cts.) (Cts.) Amount (Cts.)  (Cts.) 
IPASSONGENCADTEVENUGS .a0 ssc. c ce eee ee ene $5,613,545 34.70 318.43 $6, ep 729 39.64 366.19 
Special passenger carrevenue............. 00008 651 0 .04 1,006 .01 .06 
Automobileybus revenue. 2.3. o... eee 29,543 18 1.68 28, 094 18 1.68 
Municipal department passenger revenue. .... . 48,000 .30 Der 50,000 Hey) 2.99 
INYVATA NAT MO 4) CA ORE a Se 36,510 . 23 2.07 43,152 .28 2.58 
Wiel covenueie Gunes tcc s ole ee atom tes 17,643 ait 1.00 18,839 12 1.13 
Miscellaneous transportation revenue........... 0 eee seen tees Seite 1 .00 .00 
Discounts'and adjustments.|...............0065 55,295 34 3.14 55,253 ihe: 3.31 


Total operating revenue:............2..2-05 $5,690,598 35.18 322.80 $6,216,569 40.20 371.32 
Miscellaneous Revenues and Expenses - 
(Genera lishopamenyiy ce mee iss es vive ele oils 88,162 2h 2.16 $38,780 25 2.82 
Service equipment Pepe oS ee sss) 5,0, ors whan te 18,3888 08 76 1,357 01 08 
APETV REC UIMOCM Gets id, che ches ose a 605 0 .038 1,846 01 hd 
Electric current sold... Re ase) ined apa 464 0 .03 1,115 01 .07 
Rental of real estate and buildings. Deke he nee at 4,213 03 .24 6,158 .04 aon 
Rental of tracks and way facilities.............. 24,563 15 32 23,124 14 Weod: 
Rental of transportation equipment............ 1,383 01 08 3,363 .02 .20 
Station and car privileges. «.......-.....+--005 18,162 | 1.03 18,212 =2 1.09 
Lost and found department. ........6.- 6.0625. 207 0 OL 139 00 01 
Other miscellaneous revenues and expenses. ..... 2,763 02 16 1,682 01 10 
Total miscellaneous revenue. ............+--- 813 0 05 11,533 .07 .68 
Total pas POM GNUCS ae ee ois sols, < uoiaan $5,689,784 35.18 322.75 $6,228,102 40.27 372.00 
iS) f O: ti 
Way and aiructatess . Z ees se a osu as $ 401365) 92254. 23533 382,805 2.48 22.86 
Conducting transportation .”....2... 6.2.2 5600.s 2,015,645 12.46 114.34 2,040,453 13.19 121.88 
Maintenance of transportation equipment...... ees ae at 2 paeioee a. a oe Re 
h g tati tb. 185, F f i ; : 
beta een a ana ies pS cama x 634,724 392% «36.00 613,676 3.97 36.65 
Commercial. Sasa thins 60,820 38 3.45 49,724 aon 2.97 
SATE Le Place ee en oe 335,636 2.07 19.04 290,170 1.88 17.33 
Depreciation and amortization..........-..... 685,114 4.24 38.87 685,114 4.43 40.93 
- Total operating expenses. .........-----+5--+ $4,716,106 29.16 267.52 $4,631,508 29.95 276.64 
INCOME STATEMENT 
1923 1922 

i PUN ae ee as ee eae ore tate $5,690,598. 67 $6,216,569. 45 

Oren iae once. Fa a cole ME RCM en A Se CRE $4,716,106.54 $4,631,508.2 
Operating income. ee oer ee eee, Senet Mclaren kay ai a 974,492.13 1,585,061. 25 
Miscellaneous revenues and éxpenses SS HAE hs Bea opeetr TC et 813.73 11,533.36 
KR ORSANCOTL OME EMER TE ie ee eRe Sage ree 0 ngs due Hind) eligi elomenareeme uns nia eae i tp ace eye) 

Samah aeeete, aice b04,042 .15 BO 908 0 
Deductions from gross RITCOMME MS Lee. /rcterdt ea shaietasscs ol panna tates aC O86 s aa eet ea 
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March 1, 1923—Cash fare, 5 cents. 
Transfers, 2 cents. Tokens, 4 for 25 
cents, good for fare with transfer. 

June 16, 19283—Cash fare, 10 cents. 
Token fare, 8% cents. Transfers free. 

The total gross revenue for the year 
was $5,689,785, compared with $6,228,- 
103 for 1922, reflecting clearly the loss 
due to the 33 months of operation at 
the 5-cent fare. On the other hand, 


operating expenses increased from 
$4,631,508 in 1922 to $4,716,107 in 
1923. This was due to increased costs 


in all departments except transporta- 
tion, which showed a decrease, owing to 
the large proportional increase of one- 
man car-miles, which went up 64.45 per 
cent over the previous year while two- 
man car-miles went down 19.08 per cent. 
Operating figures are given in much 
more complete form in this year’s re- 
port than previously, the “statistical 
and comparative report of operation,” 
which is abstracted herewith, giving de- 
tails of all the operating accounts. 
The number of employees was 1,827, 
of whom 1,157 were trainmen, with 
salaries of $135 to $155 a month. The 
highest paid employees on the regular 
payroll were 44 foremen, receiving 
$145 to $165 per month. Vacations for 
the employees cost the railway a total 
of $188,325 out of a payroll of 
$3,230,960, or 4 per cent of the total. 
A chart is included showing revenue 
and operating expenses per car mile 
for each route. In general, these show 


INCOME STATEMENT, SEATTLE MUNICIPAL 
STREET RAILWAY 


1923 1922 

Operating revenues........ $5,690,598 $6,216,569 
Operating expenses........ 4,716,106 4,631,508 
Operating income.......... $974,492 $1,585,061 
Miscellaneous revenues and 

EXDENSOB pation tire 813 11,533 
Gross income... a ene $973,678 $1,596,594 
Deductions from gross in- 

WOM EN sh oss ver em 804,042 835,532 
WNetincome: (0.4.6... «10 $169,636 $761,062 
PROFIT AND LOSS 

Losses accrued (other than income) 
current annual period............. $905.28 
Delayed losses accrued 
in prior periods: 
Cost of retiring plant. $83,941.67 
Adjustment of ac- 
counts receivable 
of prior years. ..... 3,608. 83 
Plant _retired—de- 
preciation of prior 
years not Ane ac- 
counted. . , 191,880.16 
——— 279,430. 66 
$280,335.94 
Net income’). cite ant. aoc eum $169,636.25 
Gains accrued (other than income) 
current annual period............. 569.18 


Delayed gains accrued 1n prior periods. 2,262.37 
Net income, profit and loss (loss) 1923. 107,868.14 


$280,335.94 


a balance, the average revenue per car 
mile being 85.2 cents, while expenses, 
exclusive of depreciation, were 25 cents. 
The individual car lines all showed 
revenues equal to or greater than ex- 
penses, except one small crosstown 
line, while all four of the bus lines had 
insufficient revenue to cover operations. 

Accidents were much higher in 19238, 
the total being 4,627 as compared with 
3,989 the year before. The cost of the 
injuries and damages account was 
$81,709 against $37,368 in 1922. This 
was due principally to a large increase 
in settlements for collisions with 


vehicles, which went up to $28,000 
from $5,522 in 1922. Another large 
increase in cost was on account of step 
accidents. While the number went 
down to 73 from 89, the cost was 
$16,930 as compared with $3,363 in 
1922. The total cost of injuries and 
damages for the year, however, 
amounted to 0.51 cents per car mile 
or 1.44 per cent of gross revenues. 
The condition of the property at the 
close of the fiscal year is shown in the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss 
statement, which are published in con- 
densed form. The principal change is 
the added loss for the year of 
$107,868, which brings the accumu- 
lated railway deficit up to $985,359. 


PAYROLLS AND VACATIONS, 1923 


Cost of 

Transportation Payrolls Vacations 

ffice, inspectors, station 

MLAStETS ee ee $109,931 $4,053 
Trainmen’..uistsee ee 1,996,657 87,883 
Shops and carhouses....... 99,620 23,751 
Way and way structures.... 546,403 19,263 
Accounting...) im ralek eo» 78,349 3,375 
Total 2. crease $3,230,960 $138,325 


SEGREGATION OF PASSENGER CAR-HOURS 
AND CAR-MILES 


: Car-Hours Car-Miles 

One-man single truck. ....... 194,490 1,489,093 
One-man double-truck...... 533,461 5,068,337 
TD wotniem \:\. 25 eevee «5 981,699 9,013,437 
Busesp iste ation teeta 32,725 306,499 
DOtaL Sc ot se A Se 1,742,375 15,977,366 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET OF SEATTLE 
MUNICIPAL STREET: RAILWAY, AS OF 
DEC. 31, 1923 
Capital Assets 


Plant and equipment, less $16,616,- 
789.09, less depreciation $3, 065, - 
BSB 20 nn eae RRR RBI RT 

Special construction............... 

Loans receivable by bond funds 
from city railway operating fund... 

Cash in bond funds 


$13,551,430. 89 
56 63 


’ 


227,000.00 
37,602.85 


$14,381,430. 37 
1,196,889.07 
72,079.49 
76,057. 83 


$16,426,456. 76 
Defieit—Dee. Si MGZa sects n. « yes, 985,359.24 


Total capital assets........... 
Total redemption _and special 
fundiassetsnmeieen cnr occ 


$17,411,816.00 
Capital Liabilities 
Bonds outstanding $15,809,000.00 
Bond fund_ loan 
payable to rail- 
way apereng 
fun 38.62 
Audited ‘and | ap- 
proved claims 
payable (bond 
funds) «15 awoke 
Total capital 
liabilities. .. $15,809,064. 81 
Redemption and special fund liabilities 
Unmatured ac- 
crued interest on 
funded debt. .... 
Matured unpai 
interest on fund- 
ed debt. . 
Depreciation | fund 
reserves. 
Matured 
bonds. . 
Total redemp- 
tion and spec- 
1al fund liabil- 


PADSN We) 


$258,679.17 


4,189.50 
6,023.79 


‘unpaid 
P : 400.00 


SS Se 269,292.46 
Current Liabilities ‘ 


Ambunts payable 
by current (op- 
erating) funds to 
otherfunds..... 


$975,613.50 
65,457.99 
243,358.32 


49,028.92 


Audtea and a 
proved claims. . 
Warrants out 
standing....... 

Total current 
liabilities... 1,333,458.73 


$17,411,816.00 
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Brooklyn Company Offers Stock | 
to Employees } 


The Brooklyn- Manhattan Transit 
Corporation on July 15 offered to sell to 
its employees voting trust certificates — 


for 15,000 shares of its issued and out- | 
standing preferred stock, carrying divi- a | 


dends at the rate of $6. per share per 
annum, on terms that make the final 


net cost to the employees approximately t 


$60 per share. 

Copies of the circular outlining the 
offer, together with a letter from Presi- 
dent W. S. Menden and subscription 
blanks have been sent to each of the 
14,000 employees of the system. All ° 
subscriptions under the offer must be 
filed with the company on or before 
July 26. 

The subscription price for the stock 
is $65 per share. The employees have 
one year in which to pay for the stock 
and all dividends accrued from July 1, 
1924, until final payment for the stock 
will be credited to the employee’s ac- 
count. In addition two refunds of $1 
each a year will be paid to employees 
who retain the stock purchased under 
this offer for a period of two years ~ 
after final payment. To permit the | 
crediting to the employee’s account of 
the dividends accrued from July 1, 
1924, until date of final payment, inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
from Aug. 1, 1924, will be charged on 
deferred payments. 

Employees may subscribe for not 
more than ten shares and the company 
reserves the right to reduce subscrip- 
tions and allot shares so that every em- 
ployee may subscribe for and receive at 
least one share. Employees may cancel 
their subscriptions at any time before 
final payment and will receive all pay- 
ments made together with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum on 
such payments. Prior to final payment 
the employees cannot transfer their 
rights to the stock offered except to an- 
other employee and then only with the 
consent of the company. After final 
payment, however, the voting trust cer- 
tificates for the stock will be delivered 
to the subscribing employees without re- 
striction and dividends will be paid di- 
rectly to them as stockholders. 


Suburban Bondholders at St. 
Louis Seek to Foreclose 


Following the failure of the reor- 
ganization committee of the United 
Railways, St. Louis, Mo., to agree upon 
a basis of refinancing the system sat- 
isfactory to holders of the bonds of the 
St. Louis & Suburban System totaling 
$6,500,000, the Suburban bondholders 
committee on: July 7 filed suit in the 
United States District Court to fore- 
close the bonds. The petition asks for 
the appointment of a special master 
to take testimony touching on the valid- 
ity of the bondholders claim. The 
mortgages covered by the bonds em- 
brace 116 miles of tracks. A similar 
petition was filed by the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company as trustee for the 
United Railways 4 per cent bonds. 
United States District Judge Faris took 
both under advisement. 

It is announced that Judge Faris 
has authorized counsel for Rolla Wells, 


‘July 19, 1924 


receiver of the United Railways, St. 
Louis, to drop court proceedings which 
are now pending for a review of the 
yaluation of $51,761,384 on the com- 
| pany’s properties fixed by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission in June, 
1923. The receiver will drop proceed- 
‘ings provided the city of St. Louis also 
| accepts the $51,761,384 valuation. It is 
| understood that the city is agreeable to 
| this disposition of the matter. 


Proposal to Pay Detroit United 
| _ Preferred Dividend in Stock 


Elliott Stevenson, president of the 
| Detroit United Railway, Detroit, Mich., 
| after a meeting of the directors said 
| the dividend of 6 per cent on the com- 
| mon stock would be passed, owing to 
| heavy sinking fund payments for the 
| new loan of $9,000,000. Instead, start- 
_ ing in 1925, shareholders are to be paid 
| 4 per cent per annum in preferred stock, 
which will amount to about $600,000. 
| This payment is to continue through 


} 


1925 and 1926, when Mr. Stevenson 
hopes increased earnings will permit 
the payment of common dividends in 
cash. New preferred stock is itself to 
pay 4 per cent dividends in cash, or 
about $24,000 in 1925 and the same in 
1926. Thereafter 6 per cent cash divi- 
dend is to be paid on this preferred. 
He is asking shareholders to vote for 
or against the plan. He expects it to 
be endorsed, and afterward only formal 
permission is required from Public 
Utilities Commission of Michigan. 


$200,000 Interurban Issue Offered 
Direct to Public 


Another electric railway is offering 
its stock direct to the public for sub- 
scription. The company is the Milwau- 
kee Northern Railway, Cedarburg, 
Wis. The issue is a small one com- 
pared with ordinary flotations, but the 
requirements of the property at this 
time are not very great. The proceeds 
will be used to finance new capital ex- 
penditures. The road consists of about 
70 miles of interurban line tied in as re- 
gards management with the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company 
group, which has been very successful 
in the past in its customer ownership 
campaigns. 

The present offering is $200,000 of 7 
per cent preferred stock. The price is 
$100 a share. The terms are cash or $5 
down and $5 a month per share for 
eighteen months. Interest at 7 per cent 
on monthly payments takes care of the 
final payment. The offering has been 
widely advertised in the daily: papers 
published in the territory served by the 
company. In concluding the advertise- 

ment offering the stock this statement 
was made: 


The Wisconsin. public utilities with 

which Milwaukee Northern is now affiliated 
have more than 30,000 Wisconsin share, 
note and bond holders. They have learned 
that each new home investor is a new 
booster for the business. We hope for like 
‘results to follow from the sale of Mil- 
Waukee Northern’s 7 per cent preferred 
Shares to several hundred of our regular 
customers. We are just as well pleased to 
sell one share on monthly payments to a 
small savings investor as we are to sell a 
hundred shares to a large investor. In 
either case we feel that we have gainel 
a satisfied partner here at home, who will 
a able and glad to help us increase the 
business from year to year. 
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“L” Stock Going Fast 


More than Half $5,000,009 Issued Sub- 
scribed by Public and Employees 
in Six Weeks 


Considerably more than half of the 
issue of $5,000,000 of prior preferred 
stock of the Chicago Rapid Transit 


‘Company, Chicago, Ill., offered to em- 


ployees and the public, was reported 
sold on July 16. An average of 400 
shares a day was sold in the three 
days ended July 16, on which date the 
record of 547 shares was attained. In 
addition to the usual methods employed 
the stock is being sold on the elevated 
platforms and at temporary desks at 
strategic points. 

It is a most unusual operation, this 
sale of $5,000,000 of 7.8 per cent prior 
preferred stock on the “passenger 
partnership” basis, as the Chicago com- 
pany calls it. Details of the offering 
have been covered week by week in 
the JOURNAL, but is interesting to give 
President Budd’s view of the sale as 
outlined at the recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

The company set aside $1,000,000 for 
the employees, and with no commissions 
and no prizes they oversubscribed this 
amount by $300,000 in a campaign last- 
ing three weeks. Altogether 88 per 
cent of all the employees purchased one 
or more shares at 90, with the privilege 
of paying in twenty months. On June 
6 the public sale of stock started. The 
employees were divided up in teams, 
with 175 captains and twenty managers 
in subdivisions. The employees were 
allowed a commission. About 36 per 
cent of the purchasers are paying cash 
and the remainder are paying on a 10- 
month deferred payment plan. About 
30 per cent of the employees paid cash. 
Mr. Budd said that the plan was inter- 
esting because the results so far at- 
tained showed that a plan heretofore 
confined largely to the sale of light and 
power issues could be applied success- 
fully on a strictly electric railway 
property. 

The rate of return of 7.8 per cent 
was arrived at because it was thought 
that a liberal yield would help make 
the stock popular and also because it 
provided an even amount of 65 cents 
a share payable monthly. He said that 
the success of the whole plan rested 
on the enthusiasm of the sales force 
and that in order to have that it was 
deemed best to sell the stock to the 
employees first. Each employee of the 
company will have to sell only eight 
shares to put the plan over. Every 
employee is expected to sell at least 
one share. 


Bay City Road Being Scrapped 


There appears to be little possibility 
that local electric railway service will 
ever be resumed in Bay City. Bond 
holders of the bankrupt Saginaw-Bay 
City Railroad are not inclined to 
invest any new money in the enter- 
prise as was done in Saginaw. Accord- 
ing to announcement made at Saginaw 
negotiations are now under way to junk 
all tracks and overhead in unpaved 
streets and the tracks, etc., in paved 
streets will be retained for use of the 
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Michigan Railroad, which operates 
interurban cars between Saginaw and 
Bay City. 


The trolley along the old interurban 
right-of-way between Zilwaukee and 
Bay City is being removed and it is 
expected that the tracks will be junked. 
Most of the cars that were used in Bay 
City have been sold to a junk dealer. 
Only twelve that can be renewed at 
small expense have been retained. 

Bay City has been without local 
street railway service since August, 
1921, when the company operating in 
that city went into the hands of a 
receiver. 


$1,581,000 of Boston “L” Bonds 
Offered to Yield 5.35 per Cent 


Bids regarded as very favorable were 
recently received by the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, Boston, Mass., from sev- 
eral banking syndicates for a new issue 
of bonds by the company. The issue 
amounts to only $1,581,000, but the 
prices offered by bankers will materi- 
ally reduce the interest charge. The 
proceeds of the new issue will be used 
to pay off an issue of bonds of like 
amount that come due on Aug. 1. The 
old bonds, which were sold when the 
Boston Elevated had been under the 
public trust form of operation for only 
a month, bore 7 per cent coupons. The 
new issue will bear 53 per cent. The 
highest price offered is understood to 
have been par or close to par and was 
from a syndicate composed of White, 
Weld & Company, Blodget & Company, 
Curtis & Sanger and Paine, Webber & 
Company, which got the business. The 
bonds will mature on Aug. 1, 1934. 
They are being offered publicly at a 
price to yield around 5.35 per cent. 


Favorable Showing in Saginaw 
Despite $12,065 Deficit 


The Saginaw Transit Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., during its first com- 
plete six months of operation lacked 
only $12,065 of earning enough money 
to pay all operating expenses, interest 
on bonds, taxes and _ depreciation, 
according to the semi-annual report of 
the company. Company officials feel 
very well satisfied with the showing 
made in view of conditions, especially 
during the final two months of opera- 
tion. 

The company at Saginaw resumed 
operations in November after a two- 
year period of suspension, but it did 
not furnish 100 per cent service until 
Jan. 1 of this year, and just prior to 


that time jitney bus competition 
existed. 
Revenue passengers numbered 4,- 


646,131 and transfer passengers num- 
bered, 862,925. Passenger revenue 
totaled $295,152 and this was augmented 
with additional revenue from other 
sources that totaled $20,892. Operating 
expenses and taxes were $272,636 and 
the gross income after taxes was 
$43,409. The amount allowed for 
interest on bonds and for depreciation 
was $55,475, leaving the deficit at 
$12,065. Car-bus miles operated by 
the company numbered 1,257,326. To 
maintain regular service, twenty-nine 
street cars and eighteen buses were 
operated. 
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Decrease in Revenue in Baltimore 
in June—Fewer Passsengers 


A decrease in revenues of the 
United Railways & Electr c Company, 
Baltimore, took place during June, the 
first month in which the new 72-cent 
fare rate was effective. In a statement 
issued by the company it is stated that 
an analysis of the revenue passengers 
carried shows that out of the total de- 
crease of 10.59 per cent, 4.27 per cent 
was due to zone extensions and the 
elimination of fare zones through 
order of the Maryland Public Service 
Commission putting the increased fare 
into effect. The balance of the decrease 
of 6.382 per cent was due, the company 
pointed out, to decrease in riding, 
caused by weather conditions, indus- 
trial depression and the fact that there 
were four Saturdays and five Sundays 
in June this year as compared with 
five Saturdays and four Sundays last 
year. 

It was also stated that the change 
in the number of Saturdays and 
Sundays, as compared with last year, 
based upon the passenger’ revenue, 
accounts for approximately $22,000 
of the decrease of $43,768. One 
thing has been demonstrated, accord- 
ing to the company, and that is that 
notwithstanding the change in fare 
from 14 cents to 74 cents in a number 
of zones the decrease in fare did not 


attract any extra riding. Compara- 
tive operating statistics for June 
follow: 
1924 1923 

CAP STAMOS: Scat ate eualeoe 3,040,974 3,085,582 
Revenue passengers..18,330,992 20,502,140 
Free transfers ...... 7,722,685 8,054,908 
Total passengers ....27,114,959 29,560,026 


Financial Writer Extols the 
Tractions as Investments 


“A new day appears to be dawning 
for electric railway investors, and those 
who have exercised patience now can 
pretty confidently feel that the industry 
has passed its darkest period.” 

This is the conclusion expressed by 
Paul Willard Garrett in the last of a 
series of three articles contributed by 
him to the New York Evening Post 
and based on data secured by him in 
an independent survey which he made 
of the industry. Among the sources 
of information upon which he drew 
freely were the statistics of the indus- 
try prepared by the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, the survey by John F. Layng, 
published in the JouRNAL for June 28, 
and the statistical studies made by 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. : 

Among the subjects which he covered 
were the early history of the industry, 
traffic increases, the increasing use of 
the bus, the 5-cent fare and service- 
at-cost grants. He then turned to the 
interpretation of the facts, pointing out 
that the darkest days are past, that 
the tide has turned and that the 
outlook for the future is bright. As 
indicated previously the facts about the 
industry used by Mr. Garrett have all 
been available before but he marshalled 
them for public consumption as has 
never been done before. In concluding 
his series on tractions Mr. Garrett said: 


Individual companies, primarily the small 
ones, still have problems for which the 
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solution does not seem easy. That is why 
the selection of traction securities requires 
discrimination. However, it is safe to Suy 
that the industry definitely is working invo 
a stronger position and that traction secur- 
ities, properly chosen, occupy a better mar- 
ket position than they have for some time. 
The future in many cases is positively 
bright. In weathering the storms of recent 
years, the industry has learned be.ter how 
to avoid trouble Not only that, the busi- 
ness has been put upon a sound basis, a 
thing which brightens the outlook for trac- 
tion securities. 


Abandonment Ordered. —The Mill- 
ville Traction Company, Millville, N. J., 
has been directed by the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey to abandon service in Millville 
on Broad Street from Buck Street to 
Columbia Avenue and on Columbia 
Avenue from Broad Street to Sharp 
Street and to surrender its franchises 
on those streets. The proposed aban- 
donment already has been sanctioned 
by the authorities of Millville. 


Application to Abandon Not Op- 
posed.—No objectors appeared at the 
hearing before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission on the application of the 
Aurora, Plainfield & Joliet Railroad 
for permission to suspend operation 
because of a steady loss in operation. 
The company has offered to operate 
buses in lieu of the trolley cars. 


Four New Directors at Winnipeg.— 
At the annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, Winnipeg, Man., the 
board of directors was increased from 
nine to twelve and, owing to the resig- 
nation of F. Morton Morse, secretary, 
four new directors were elected: A. J. 
Mitchell, formerly vice-president of the 
Canadian Northern Railway and now of 
the Canadian National Railway; R. J. 
Fleming, Toronto; G. W. Allen, K. C., 
and George F. Galt, Winnipeg. Assist- 
ant Treasurer Palk will succeed Mr. 
Morse. The Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany is the successor to the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway. 


Partial Abandonment Permitted.— 
The Public Service Commission re- 
cently issued an order permitting the 
Geneva, Seneca Falls & Auburn Rail- 
road to abandon the portion of its route 
in Pulteney Street between Jay and St. 
Clair Streets in the city of Geneva. It 
was found by the commission that pub- 
lic interest did not require its con- 
tinued operation. Approval is granted 
on condition that the railroad shall 
remove all of its structures from 
Pulteney Street and restore the high- 
way to good condition. 


Decision in Abandonment Expected.— 
Decision in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania & New Jersey Railway, Trenton, 
N. J., which is seeking to abandon 
service on the Newtown, Pa., and Lam- 
bertville, N. J., divisions and the Mill 
Street branch of the Morrisville, Pa., 
division, will be announced after the 
engineering department of the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania 
secures more data from the towns in- 
terested in the matter. The hearing on 
the application of the traction company 
was continued on July 9 in Philadelphia 
and all the data were turned over to 
the engineering bureau. Morrisville is 
the only borough opposing the petition. 


Preferred Stock Offered.— W. C. 
Langley & Company, New York, are 
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offering at 993 and accrued dividend to 
yield 7.04 per cent 8,000 shares of the 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
Carolina Power & Light Company. 
Raleigh, N, C. The proceeds from this 
sale will be applied to the cost of ad- 
ditions, extensions and improvements 
and to other corporate purposes. The 
company owns and operates the rail- 
way system in Raleight and Asheville, 
N. C., and suburbs. : 

Bonds Offered.—The National City 
Company and Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, New York, recently offered at 
99 to yield more than 6.12 per cent, 
$2,496,000 of the general and refunding 
mortgage 6 per cent, ten-year gold 
bonds, of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C. 
The purpose of the issue is to furnish © 
funds to reimbuse the company for 
funds used on Dec. 1 last to redeem 
$1,000,000 of general mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds and for property im- 
provements. 

Commission Considering Abandon- 
ment Petition. — The Public Service © 
Commission of Pennsylvania is ex- 
pected to act favorably on the applica-- 
tion of the Trenton, Bristol & Philadel- ) 
phia Street Railway to abandon the 
operation of its line along Bristol Pike, | 


_between Croyden, Bucks County and 


City Line be granted. Commissioner 
Clement has recommended that this be 
done. The commission will also prob- — 
ably act favorably on the application of 
Minot J. Hill for a certificate of con- 
venience to operate motor vehicles as 
a common carrier on that portion of © 
the line about to be abandoned. 


Short Trolley Being Dismantled and — 
Sold—The Corry & Columbus Trac- — 
tion Company, Corry, Pa., which re- — 
cently discontinued service, is disman- 
tling its power house and offering 
equipment for sale. The overhead ma- 
terial has been disposed of and it is — 
expected to ‘offer the other equipment 
for sale within a short time. The road 
was 4 miles long. Oscar S. Fritz, 
president and general manager, is in — 
charge. 

Abandonments Allowed. — The State 
Corporation Commission has authorized 
the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany to abandon its navy yard line in 
Portsmouth. The company submitted 
proof that it was losing $4,693 an- 
nually from the operation of this line. 
At the same time the commission or- 
dered a temporary suspension from 
July 1 until Sept. 15 of the Port 
Norfolk-Pinner’s Point line and the 
Park View and Cemetery line. 

Connecticut Road Awarded $33,142 
Verdict.—An opinion by Judge L. P. 
Waldo Marvin, filed with the Superior 
Court at Norwich, Conn., finds for Re- 
ceiver Robert T. Perkins of the Shore 
Line Electric Railway in his suit 
against Louis T. Levenson and others, 
to recover the cost of taking up rails 
on portions of the line which were 
abandoned. Levenson took a contract 
to tear up the rails and dispose of them 
but did not complete it and the re- 
ceiver had to carry through the task 
and sell the material on the market. 
He sued to recover for labor and the 
court awards $28,206 with interest of 
$4,936. The company which went on 
Levenson’s bond is held to be lable. 
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-D. E. Parsons Leaves 
East St. Louis 


' Manager of Railway and Lighting 
Properties Will Re-engage in 
Manufacturing Activities 


D. E. Parsons, for the past nine years 
“general manager of the East St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway, operating in East 
St. Louis and neighboring towns, has 
resigned. Mr. Parsons will become 
identified with the Railway & Indus- 
trial Engineering Company, Greens- 
burg, Pa., manufacturers of outdoor 
substations, outdoor lightning arresters, 
switches and choke coils. Mr. Parsons 
has been interested in this company 
since it was organized some time ago 
by old friends and former associates. 
The business has expanded to a point 
where the need exists for securing addi- 
tional engineering and management 
talent, and Mr. Parsons was prevailed 
upon to associate himself with the new 
company. He will probably be affili- 
ated with the sales organization. 

The resignation of Mr. Parsons was 
in no way a surprise to W. H. Sawyer, 
president of the railway, as Mr. Sawyer 
and Mr. Parsons had talked the matter 
over several times. Still the announce- 
ment of the final decision of Mr. Par- 
sons to resign came to Mr. Sawyer with 
a feeling of regret on his part that the 
pleasant association of many years 
would be terminated. Mr. Parsons 
desires that he be permitted to relin- 
quish his railway duties on Aug. 1, 
and every effort is being made to 
arrange matters so as to comply with 
his request. 

Of interest in this connection is 
the statement attributed to Mr. 
Sawyer to the effect that no further 
changes in the official personnel are 
planned at this time. The duties now 
being performed by Mr. Parsons will 
be divided among the department man- 
agers until some other arrangement 
appears to be desirable. The posts 
which Mr. Parsons will relinquish em- 
brace the position of general manager 
of the East St. Louis & Suburban 

Railway, East St. Louis Railway, St. 

Louis & Belleville Electric Railway, 
East St. Louis Light & Power Com- 
pany and the St. Louis & East St. 
Louis Electric Railway. 

Mr. Parsons became identified with 
the properties at East St. Louis on Jan. 
1, 1916. He took to the position a 
wealth of experience along engineer- 
ing, management and selling lines, not 

least important of which was his 
bility, natural and cultivated, to work 

_ sympathetically with others, and to 
_ promote good public relations. He went 
to the East St. Louis post direct from 
th e employ of the Westinghouse Elec- 
oe & Manufacturing Company at East 
-ittsburgh. His work with the West- 
inghouse company dated from 1904, 
when he entered the technical two- -year 
ipprenticeship course in the works of 
e company. At the end of his stu- 


der.t period with the Westinghouse or- 
ganization Mr. Parsons accepted a 
position in the sales department, and 
in 1906 was promoted to be head of 
the export department. In 1908 he 
represented the mining department in 
the sales organization at the branch 
office of the Westinghouse company in 
Fairmont, W. Va. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed to represent the railway and 
lighting department in the Pittsburgh 
office, handling especially accounts with 
public utility properties throughout 
eastern Ohio, northern West Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Parsons was identified with nu- 
merous social and civic activities in 
East St. Louis and gave much time to 
promoting better relations in all of 
them. He was one of the sustaining 


D. EK. Parsons 


members of the Boy Scouts organiza- 
tion, was a member of the East St. 
Louis Rotary Club and the St. Clair 
Country Club, was an advisory board 
member of the Salvation Army and be- 
came widely known throughout the en- 
tire East St. Louis district for his 
public spirited activities. In 1918 he 
was elected president of the [Illinois 
Electric Railway Association. 

Mr. Parsons was born at Huntington, 
W. Va., on Oct. 29, 1882. He entered 
West Virginia University for the 
degree of bachelor of science and was 
graduated in the year 1903. 


William T. Rossell Goes to 
Pittsburgh 


William T. Rossell, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati, Covington & Newport 
Street Railway, Covington, Ky, re- 
signed July 12 to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Railways, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He will assume his 
new duties on July 20. Mr. Rossell had 
been employed by the Cincinnati, Cov- 
ington & Newport Street Railway, bet- 
ter known as the “Green Line,” for 
the last six years. Prior to that he 
was with the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany in the engineering department. 


Mr. Rossell was graduated from the 
West Point Military Academy. His 
ability as an engineer when in Cincin- 
nati attracted the attention of the 
operating officials in charge of the Cin- 
cinnati, Covington & Newport Street 
Railway, who placed him in charge of 
its equipment in Kentucky. His new 
position will virtually place him in 
charge of the entire equipment of the 
Pittsburgh Railways. Mr. Rossell is 
a Cincinnatian by birth. His father 
was at one time one of the foremost 
engineers of the city. 


J. D. Whittemore Assumes Gen- 
eral Managership at Fairmont 


J. D. Whittemore, who has been gen- 
eral manager of the public utilities at 
Greensboro, N. C., operated under the 
direction of the Barstow management, 
will become general manager of the 
Monongahela - West Penn Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., according to an an- 
nouncement made by Capt. George M. 
Alexander, president of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Whittemore will be general 
manager of all the branches, includ- 
ing railways, gas and light. 

Some years ago Mr. Whittemore was 
employed by the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady and later was 
transferred to Boston to the construc- 
tion department. He subsequently en- 
tered the industrial engineering de- 
partment of the Rochester Railway & 
Light Company. In the fall of 1917 
he was appointed general manager of 
the West Virginia Traction & Electric 
Company in Wheeling, following a gen- 
eral managership with the Claremont 
Railway & Lighting Company, Clare- 
mont, N. H. Later he joined the West 
Penn interests in Pittsburgh and then 
went with the Barstow Management 
Corporation. 

The West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany, of which he will assume the 
managership, formerly had a general 
manager of railways, but following the 
resignation of E. Blaine Moore from 
that post on Dec. 31, last, the position 
was abolished. 


H. C. Patten has been appointed 
comptroller of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission. He was formerly en- 
gaged in cost engineer work in the 
commission’s office. In his new work he 
succeeds H. P. L. Hillman, who has 
been acting comptroller for the com- 
mission. 


Millard F. Clement, formerly assist- 
ant engineer in charge of additional 
electrical construction on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
has been appointed local manager of 
the Orange County Public Service Com- 
pany, Inc., Middletown, N. Y., operat- 
ing an electric light and power system 
recently placed under the management 
of Charles H. Tenney & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Clement was graduated 
in electrical engineering in 1910 from 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
received the degree of E.E. there in 
1912. His early electric railroad work 
included terms of service on the New 
Haven system and on the Pennsylvania 
and the Norfolk & Western electrifica- 
tions. During the World War he was 
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assistant electrical officer aboard the 
U.S.S. New York with the Grand Fleet 
in charge of interior electrical com- 
munication and fire control systems. 
In 1919 he was assistant foreman otf 
electrical car equipment in the Phila- 
delphia electric zone. Later he became 


electrical research engineer for the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York, 
publisher of the ELrectric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. Since April, 1920, Mr. 
Clement has been assistant electrical 
engineer of Charles H. Tenney & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Messrs. Bell, Penick and Bayliss Promoted 


Virginia Railway & Power Company Announces Changes in Personnel in 
Light and Power, Railway and Valuation and Purchasing Staffs 
to Fill Gaps in Ranks Caused by Death of John E. Harvell 


HOMAS S. WHEELWRIGHT, 

president of the Virginia Railway 
& Power Company, Richmond, has 
appointed William C. Bell chief engi- 
neer and general manager of the light 
and power system of the company in 
the six cities in which it operates. J. 
M. Penick was at the same time ap- 
pointed general manager of the Rich- 
mond & Petersburg railway division 
and John Y. Bayliss was named valua- 
tion engineer and director of purchases 
and supplies for the system. These 
promotions were made to fill the gaps 
in the ranks caused by the death of 
John E. Harvell a few weeks ago. 


W. C. Bell 


urban division. 
capacities since January, 1923. Mr. 
Penick joined the company in October, 
1910. His first work was assistant 
engineer in charge of the construction 
of reinforced concrete carhouses, this 
being the first big construction work 
under the company’s program for re- 
habilitating the property after its 
reorganization in July, 1909. 

In February, 1911, Mr. Penick was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer 
of railways, having charge of the con- 
struction and reconstruction of’ track, 
and in January, 1917, he was made 
engineer of maintenance of way and 


J. M. Penick 


He has served in these. 
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son, Miss. In the next few years Mr. 
Bayliss was employed as a drafts- 
man and recorder in surveys of the St. 
Lawrence River from Ogdensburg to 
Montreal, under the United States 
Deep Waterways Commission; tran- 
sitman, chief draftsman and resident} 
engineer on the heavy mountain con- 
struction of the Guayaquil & Quito 
Railroad in Ecuador; assistant engineer 
on maintenance and division engineer 
in charge of 35 miles of main line con- | 
struction for the Frisco System in_ 
Arkansas. 

In 1905 he became assistant engineer | 
on design and construction and in charge | 
of erection of steel bridges and via- 
ducts for the Guatemala Railway, and 
in 1906 became division engineer in 
charge of locating 50 miles and con-. 
structing 93 miles of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas Railroad in the Ozark 
Mountains, in Arkansas. In 1908 he 
became principal assistant engineer of 
the Medeira Mamore Railway under 
construction in Brazil. 


RAILROAD. VALUATION EXPERIENCE 


Just before entering the employ of 
the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany he was district engineer of the 


southern district in the valuation of 


J. Y. Bayliss 


Mr. Bell went to Richmond from San 
Francisco, Cal., where he was employed 
with two of the largest public utilities 
of the West Coast. Mr. Bell originally 
was from Texas and was graduated 
from the University of California. He 
went to the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, San Francisco, from school and 
from this position went to the San 
Francisco Power Company, San Fran- 
cisco, a year later. His connection with 
the Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany dates from 1911, when he took a 
position in the design department of 
the Twelfth Street power house. He 
was employed there until 1913, when 
the work was completed. He then be- 
came assistant general superintendent 
of lighting and an electrical engineer 
for the company. In 1920 he was made 
purchasing agent and chief engineer of 
the system. From this office he has 
just been advanced to his present posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Penick has heretofore been gen- 
eral superintendent of railways of the 
Richmond and Petersburg divisions as 
well as the Richmond-Petersburg inter- 


buildings. 


structures in charge of maintenance 
and construction of tracks, bridges and 
In March, 1922, as chief 
engineer of railways of the company, 
he was also placed in charge of equip- 
ment. Mr. Penick supervised the in- 
stallation of the trackless trolley serv- 
ice put into operation recently by that 
company in Petersburg. 


Mr. BAYLISS a GRADUATE ENGINEER 


Mr. Bayliss was born in Memphis, 
Tenn. He became connected with the 
Virginia Railway & Power Company 
after a score of years’ service in many 
practical posts. Mr. Bayliss is a grad- 
uate of Vanderbilt University, with the 
degree of bachelor of engineering. He 
started his career with the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, in St. Louis, in city 
surveying and computing. A year later, 
in 1897, he went to Grenada, Miss., as 
engineer in charge of constructing 
sewers. In 1898 he took the position 
as leveler in a location party for the 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
Railroads, in Alabama, and in 1898 he 
became assistant city engineer at Jack- 


the railroads of the country under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He left this posi- 
tion in the fall of 1921 to become first 
assistant engineer and _ purchasing 
agent of the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company. Later he became valuation 
engineer, general superintendent of 
materials and supplies, valuation engi- 
neer and director of purchases and 
supplies, in the order named. From 
this position he was promoted to valua- 
tion engineer and director of purchases 
and supplies. 


M. C. Morton, superintendent of the 
Fort William Electric Railway, Fort 
William, Ont., has absorbed the duties 
of master mechanic. The latter posi- 
tion was vacated recently by the res- 
ignation of E. H. Workman. 


B. J. Yungbluth, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company in charge of finance 
and accounting and supervisor of pur- 
chasing and supplies, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of 


a W. L. Maize, purchasing 
agent; W. E. Scott, superintendent of 
upplies, and H. A. Skinner, manager 
_ printing department, will report di- 
~ rectly to W. K. Myers, vice-president 
in charge of finance and accounting. 


Frank Wilson has been promoted to 
assistant division superintendent of 
E the First Division of the United Rail- 
_ ways, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Wilson 


July, 1898, as a conductor on the Belle- 
} fontaine division. In 1899 he was made 
i assistant foreman at the Bellefontaine 
| sheds, then part of the Union Depot 
| Company. Since then he has served as 
| starter, day and night transfer clerk, 
| receiver, teller in the treasury depart- 
| ment and day foreman at the Kossuth 
| sheds. 
| William H. Hodge, manager of the 
| advertising and publicity department 
| of H. M. Byllesby & Company and the 
| Byllesby Engineering & Management 
| Corporation, Chicago, IIl., has been 
ie elected president of the Public Utilities 
| Advertising Association. The associa- 
_ tion, organized two years ago, is com- 
posed of representatives of utility com- 
panies and utility equipment manu- 
facturing companies throughout the 
' United States. Its object is to improve 
the status of utility advertising and 
increase its efficiency. The Public Util- 
ities Advertising Association is affili- 
ated with the Associated Advertising 
€lubs of the World. Mr. Hodge has 
been in charge of the advertising and 
publicity department of the Byllesby 
__ organization since the department was 
___ established in 1910. He was formerly 
a newspaper reporter and magazine 
editor. Mr. Hodge has been closely 
identified with the development of 
- modern methods of public relations and 
customer-ownership financing, and has 
written and talked extensively on these 
subjects. 


Obituary 


John G. Ferres, Johnstown, N. Y., 

vice-president of the Fonda, Johnstown 

_ & Gloversville Railroad and president 

of the Johnstown National Bank, died 

on July 3, at the age of 80 years, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. 


| William T. Ruete, inventor and au- 
_ thority on interior conduit, died June 7 
~ in New York City. At the time of his 
_ death he was consulting engineer of the 
conduit and wire division of the Gen- 
| eral Electric Company. 


# Edward F. Latimer, who was Berek 
identified with early electric railway 
work in Connecticut and who was in 
_ charge of the conversion of the Water- 
bury system from horse to electric 

_ traction, died recently at his home in 
_ Edgewood, R. I. Mr. Latimer for the 
past eleven years had been superin- 
tendent of construction for the Nar- 
ragansett Hlectric Lighting Company 
of Providence, R.I. For four years he 

_ was in the employ of the United Gas 
Improvement Company and was in 
charge for a time of erection work, 
for the McIntosh & Seymour Engine’ 
Company. At one time he was with the 
Southern New England Be jcokone Com- 


p pany. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Demand Continues for 
Space at Convention 


Increase This Year Is 18 per Cent— 
Placing Heavy Exhibits Is 
a Problem 


Space assigned on July 15 for the 
exhibit at the annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
to be held in Atlantic City next 
October was 18 per cent in excess of 
the amount assigned on the similar 
date last year. The space allocated so 
far this year is 65,383 sq.ft., as com- 
pared with 55,421 on July 15, 1923, an 
increase of 9,962 sq.ft. Of the total 
amount 19,685 sq.ft., or approximately 
30 per cent, is to be used by bus manu- 
facturers. 

Requests on hand from railway 
supply houses, bus manufacturers and 


dealers in accessories and supplies total 


an additional 8,000 sq.ft. Inasmuch 
as the convention is still more than 
two months away it is expected that 
the actual space sold will be somewhat 
in excess of last year’s record figure of 
75,681 sq.ft. This is considered by the 
exhibit committee to be very gratify- 
ing, the more so because the National 
Electric Light Association and the 
American Railway Association recently 
had exhibits in Atlantic City by many 
of the same manufacturers who will 
exhibit at the A. E. R. A. convention. 
Companies in addition to those listed 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue 
of June 28, page 1039, which have 
applied for exhibit space are as follows: 


American Brass Company. 
Berry Brothers. 


Cheatham MHlectric Switching Device 
Company. ; 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road. 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company. 
Barron G. Collier, Inc. 
Commonwealth Steel Company. 
Continental Motors Company. 
Charles I, Earll. 
O. M. Edwards Company. 
Ellcon Company. 
Fageol Motors Company. 
General Electric Company. 
Gould Coupler Company. 

raham Brothers. 
Hubbard & Company. 
International Harvester Company. 
International Register Company. 
Irving Iron Works Company. 
Leece-Neville Company. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation. 
Morton Manufacturing Company. 
Nachod Signal Company, Inc. 
National Lead Company. 
National Safety Devices Company. 
Newport Coach Company. 
New York Transportation Company. 
Panelyte Board Company. 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 
Root Spring Scraper Company. 
Safety Car Devices Company. 
Sattley Company. 
Star Brass Works, 
Taylor Electric Truck Company. 
Tuco Products Corporation. 
Van Dorn Coupler Company. 
Westinghouse Companies. 


The necessity to. allocate exhibit 
spaces for buses where the construc- 
tion of the pier makes it safe to place 
heavy material of this kind has caused 


some delay in such allotment. Officials 
of the A. E. R. A. have been hard at 
work solving this complicated problem 
and expect soon to have it worked out 
to a satisfactory solution. 


$9,000,000 Spent for Buses 
and Garages 


More than $9,400,000 has been in- 
vested to date by the electric railway 
industry in buses and bus garages, ac- 
cording to V. E. Keenan, superin- 
tendent of the bus department of the 
United Electric Railways, Providence, 
INanlle 

Mr. Keenan estimates that out of the 
$150,000,000 which will be spent by the 
railways during the year for improve- 
ments and betterments 4 per cent will 
go for automotive equipment. He pre- 
dicts an expenditure of $6,000,000 by 
the industry for buses in 1924. 


Big Detroit Order Goes to the 
General Electric Company 


A contract has just been awarded by 
the Department of Street Railways, 
city of Detroit, to the General Electric 
Company covering a large amount of 
automatic substation equipment. Ten 
2,000-kw. and four 1,000-kw. syn- 
chronous converters are included. This 
is said to be the largest order of its 
kind ever placed in the United States. 
Fourteen proposed substations, which 
will greatly increase the electrical 
capacity of the municipal railway sys- 
tem in Detroit, have been designed by 
Smith, Hinchman & Grills, consulting 
engineers and architects. All of the 
transformers will be of the outdoor 
type, although both semi-outdoor and 
indoor design will feature the substa- 
tions, themselves. 

Delivery of the apparatus will be 
arranged under agreement with the 
building requirements of the city and 
will extend until October, 1926. The 
capacity and location of the new sub- 
stations have been arranged to fit in 
with the present feeder system supply- 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York July 15, 1924 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb.......... 12.40 
ory wire base, cents perlb............ 14.75 
Lead, conte penlbyss his. weicigaecieleiuaesion. 7.00 
Zino,.centsiper Dic saaievsasteae sce re 6.20 
Tin, ‘Straits, GONLE WEN IDs. aiw selector ots bictate 45.125 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, 


Hampton Roads, grosstons...,....... $4.325 
Somerset minerun, Boston, net tons. 1.95 
rag minerun, Pittsburgh, nettons. 2.125 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 1.70 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.675 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons. 2.00 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

ri Diter oratetagn nig achak cee Mayan etek coe ales $6.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents per lb, ui . 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. 
Linseed oil (5-lb. lots), N. Y., pergal.....$1. 01: 31. 04 
White lead, in oil (100-Ib. "keg), N. Y,, 

cents per Ib., carload lots... ..0s.0+- 00s 11,625 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., pergal...... $0.84 
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ing the railway line. All the substa- 
tions will operate from the present 
24,000-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle trans- 
mission line. The apparatus includes 
high reactance type, oil-cooled, single- 
phase transformers with 24,000-volt, 
primary, automatic switching equip- 
ment, outdoor type oxide film lightning 
arresters, oil circuit breakers for the in- 
coming lines and high-speed circuit 
breakers for the protection of the 
various substations. The converters 
will be equipped with the standard 
G.E. flash barriers and the stations will 
be fully automatic, including reclosing 
feeders. 


Rolling Stock 


Philadelphia & West Chester Trac- 
tion Company, Upper Darby, Pa., it is 
reported, has awarded a contract to J. 
G. Brill Company for ten new cars at a 
cost of $19,000 each. It is said the 
motor equipment will be furnished by 
the General Electric Company. 


Helena Light & Railway Company, 
Helena, Mont., has received its three 
new cars. The detailed specifications 
of these cars are as follows: 


Date order was placed...... Feb. 8, 1924 
iDSte sof A6NVEry..:.). s's. sete chet June 16, 1924 
Builder of car body, 

P. A. Thomas Car Works 


Type of car...Closed, double-truck safety 
Seating capacity 


Total pweleht is, \.". eee cea cies 32,000 Jb 
Bolster centers, length....... 19: *£t.. 0" Sin 
eng th Hover, (all. (. ccm pete aie 38 ft. 9> ‘in 
Truck, wheelbase .........+. 5 ft. 5% in 
Width “over fall. svt dcimeiers mocks 8 ft. 5% in 
Height, rail to trolley base....10 ft. 4% in. 
BOG yi ete kee hook ewok ea All steel 
interior) trim) <5). cu wsis seni ae Cherry 
LCS imine ris... cislsreie inte eimmiate ais cohelotets Agasote 

OB sds ohio ie 478 a fold raise ewelaih serene tee etre Aren 
Aig Drakes isto ctacrrcutsm otele tie Westinghouse 
HALO ae ovale a ovelerste rete Welstovelisiistaa Osgood-Bradley 
WS UINDEUS rel ole so, genera Sioiers 5-in., 6-lb. channel 


Car ‘signal system’. ...... 0.6. Consolidated 


Ae Y MAMAN is ahs jecarav a cvel parol ote toseteee Bronze 
Center and side bearings. ..Osgood-Bradley 
Conduits and junction boxes....Duraduct 
COBEN ON siti rs scerelersiaterese ti eneniions Gee G. E., K-35 
Curtain fixtures..Curtain Supply Company 

No. 28 Ring 
Curtaini material sic. cs 00 ns cleans Pantasote 
Destination” signs) ...0 fvisissles Geen Hunter 
Door operating mechanism...... Pneumatic 
Hand brakes! wi wis vie waleye Peacock Staflless 
Heater equipment............ Consolidated 
Headlights....... Ohio Brass, Golden Ray 
TOUTHAINPOXES = Freie ee ee ela yminegton 
lightning arresters) sie. - sce cle ene G. 
Motors, 

G. EH. 265 A, four per car, inside hung 
Registers....... International, air operated 
Sanders.......... Ohio Brass, air operated 
Wash, fixture! occa. ovale lao Dayton 
Seats...... Heywood Brothers & Wakefield 
seating material james. cee eee Rattan 


Slack adjuster 
Springs 
Step treads 


Trolley catchers ..... 6.02060 Ohio Brass 
Trolley bases... 63)... Ohio Brass, Form 1 
ED TUGIES s caysdeyate Oscsdeaiw fate aeeie) < Osgood- Bradiey 
Ventilators..Railway Utility, exhaust type 
PVVRROLB ics wee eis oi phates elev elle se 26-in. cast iron 


SE 


Track and Line 


St. Louis, Mo. — The Aldermanic 
Streets and Sewers Committee of St. 
Louis voted June 11 to report favor- 
ably a bill requiring the United Rail- 
ways to abandon the private right-of- 
way in the center of Delmar Boulevard 
between Kings Highway and _ the 
Wabash tracks, remove their trolley 
poles to the curb line and pave the 
space between the tracks. The United 
Railways has opposed the change, which 
will cost $800,000, and which in the 
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opinion of the United officials will in- 
crease the accident hazard. 


New Brunswick Power Company, St. 
John, N. B., has arranged to extend its 
Fairville line about a half mile. The 
work will be started this month. This 
company is now executing a compre- 
hensive plan of relaying rails through 
paved sections in Fairville and St. John. 


*Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Cincinnati 
Street Railway has done away with the 
old Fairview incline and has replaced 
it with a reverse curve which carries 
the line over the bluff on the standard 
type of track construction. This en- 
ables the company to use larger capac- 
ity double-truck cars and makes the 
entire operation safer. Electric Rail- 
way Equipment Company tubular poles 
were used in the new construction. 


Montreal Tramways, Montreal, Que., 
is planning to construct 11.033 miles 
of track on concrete slab foundation, 
standard 6-in. x 8-in. wooden ties, 2-ft. 
centers, and steel tie rods, 6-ft. centers, 
with electric welded joints. The cost 
will be $732,000. ' 


Dallas - Denton Interurban Railway, 
Dallas, Tex., will be extended westward 
from Denton through Decatur. Ground 
was broken recently in Denton by 
starting work on the dump for the line 
after it leaves the Dallas branch of 
the Katy. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has an- 
nounced the completion of track and 
roadbed rebuilding work which was 
carried on in the vicinity of Racine, 
Kenosha and Milwaukee at a cost of 
approximately $25,000. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Knoxville Power & Light Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has started the con- 
struction of a combined storage house 
and garage. It is proposed to spend 
$60,000 on the storage quarters and 
$15,000 on the garage. 


Southern Public Utilities Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., is equipping a new re- 
pair shop to be located at the Salem 
Creek station. The new shop will in- 
clude modern machinery for the up- 
keep of the cars. The equipment for 
the shop is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $5,000. 


Trade Notes 


S. E. Church, formerly of the S. E. 
Church Electric Company, well-known 
electrical dealers of Chicago, has been 
appointed district manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Triumph Electric 
Company. W. R. Bonham, who up to 
July 1 handled the Chicago interests of 
the Triumph Electric Company, has re- 
signed to devote all of his time to his 
farm interests in the South. / 


Spicer Manufacturing Corporation, 
South Plainfield, N. J., announces the 
election of Ralph E. Carpenter, hereto- 
fore assistant to the president as vice- 
president. Mr. Carpenter has been 
closely identified with the automotive 
industry for many years. He was at 
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one time assistant to the president of 

the Aluminum Castings Company, and % 
manager of its extensive experimental | 
laboratories. 


Jackson & Moreland, consulting en- — 
gineers, have moved their offices from — 
387 Washington Street to 31 St. James 1 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


J. F. Buhr has opened an office in the i; 
Blodgett Engineering & Tool Company — Ns 
Building, at Fourteenth and Dalzelle | 
Streets, Detroit, Mich. The J. F. Buhr 
Machine Tool Company will act as | 
sales representative for the Blodgett | 
Engineering & Tool products. Hal 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently extended its designs of steel- 
clad high voltage transformers to in- © 
clude those of 6,900, 11,500 and 18,800- 
volt rating. Hitherto the sheet-metal 
construction of distribution trans- 
former cases was limited to 2,300-volt 
service. : 

Central Iron & Steel Company, ~ 
Harrisburg, Pa., has recently appointed 
C. A. Fischer, with offices at 303 Key- 
stone Building, Houston, and 1918 W. T. 
Waggoner Building, Fort Worth, dis- 
trict representative. Mr. Fischer is| 
looking-after the sales on plates as well 
as Stampings. 


New Advertising Literature 


Kuhlman Electric Company, Bay 
City, Mich., has issued a new publica- 
tion called “Better Street Lighting 
with Greater Safety.” This describes — 
the Kuhlman series multiple street — 


’ lighting systems. 


Electric Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is sending out a 
folder which tells what improved street 
lighting means. To illustrate the points — 
which the company makes Montgom- — 
ery, Ala., has been taken as an ex- — 
ample. The pamphlet shows many 
illustrations of that city’s combination | 
railway and lighting poles. a 


Crouse - Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has issued Folder No. 13, on 
“Connectors.” 


Rotary Snow Plow Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has issued a ten-page 
pamphlet describing the Snow King 
lateral type rotary plow in cleaning the 
highways of snow. Some attractive 
illustrations are contained in the book- 
let. 


Electric Service Supplies Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued Bulletin 
No. 196, on “Bus Specialties.” The ~ 
pamphlet, of some forty pages, con- 
tains a brief description of specialties 
adapted for use on buses of either the 
gasoline or trackless trolley types. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued 
Bulletin 2016, giving information on 
type T Reliance planer motors for re- 
versing service.” 

Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, Ill., has published a new 
booklet describing its American cast- 
iron storage tank, which is a sectional 
tank for the storage of all dry, loose, 
bulky material, such as ashes, coal and 
sand gravel. The booklet is illustrated 
with illustrations of tanks in use, 


